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of America, and their development, from an 

architectural point of view, it is important 
to remember that we are considering cities which 
are distinctly modern. ‘They were laid out in 
comparatively recent times, and although the great 
increase of traffic due to the coming of the motor 
vehicle was not foreseen, the lay-out in every case 
was made with the knowledge and experience 
of the requirements of city development gained 
in the much older cities of Europe. The designers 
of the American cities planned for wide and straight 
streets—and their plans have been carried out, 
since there was no insuperable difficulty to prevent 
the development of the cities on the lines which 
they desired. But how different the case of London 
—and it seems to me rather important at the outset 
that we should realise this essential difference 
between the conditions appertaining to London 
and those that apply to New York and other 
relatively new cities of the United States of 
America. In London we have a city whose history 
can be traced more or less through a period of two 
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thousand years. Even if we only go back to the 
Elizabethan period we know that the site of London 
was confined within definitely restricted limits. 
Its streets were narrow and tortuous and its areas 
very densely built over. It is true, of course, that 
when the Great Fire swept away practically the 
whole of the City an opportunity presented itself 
of redeveloping the old town along lines which 
would have made London what Wren desired 
to make it, namely, the ““ most magnificent as well 
as commodious for health and trade.’”’ Had Wren 
been permitted to have his way, the City of London, 
as regards the widths of its thoroughfares and 
general lay-out, would have compared favourably 
with any city in America. But the difficulties 
with which Wren was confronted in the matter of 
property ownership, the establishment of churches 
and public buildings on particular sites, and the 
very natural tendency of all concerned in individual 
plots of ground not to forfeit their rights, made 
it impossible for him to effect any really radical 
change or improvement in the lay-out. Wren’s 
plan for town-planning London could not be 
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put into execution, and if improvements were not 
effected at that time, may it not be thought that 
there is even less chance of modernising it to-day 
by widening its streets and increasing its open 
spaces? But its vast working and residential 
population, its tremendous commercial interests, 
its importance as the capital of a great Empire, 
its traffic problems and the constantly arising 
necessity for increasing the accommodation capacity 
for buildings in its more important business, 
Governmental and residential centres or areas, 
are constantly bringing home to all of us the 
absolute necessity for widened roads and more 
open spaces and higher buildings. And would it 
not be possible to learn something definite regard- 
ing these necessities from the ampler provisions 
made in respect of them in the essentially modern 
towns of the United States ? I think we can learn 
a great deal. 

London is changing, and London must continue 
to change. Everything points in that direction. 
Her building problems, because of these changes, 
are becoming more and more pressing; and it 
was this fact which led the London County Council 
to send me on a visit to America so that I might 
report on the construction and control of buildings, 
as well as on other matters related to the develop- 
ment of urban areas in that country. The Council, 
I venture to think, very rightly recognised that 
for its regulations and requirements with regard to 
the construction of buildings suited to the needs of 
a progressive commercial city, the carrying out of 
improvements and the increasing of the amenities 
of the great town for which it is responsible, 
the best information possible bearing on those 
subjects should be obtained—hence the choice of 
America. 

The object of my visit had primarily to do with 
the construction and control of buildings, but 
I took advantage of the opportunity afforded to 
make a study of Town-Planning and Zoning and 
Housing, as well as of other matters that might 
possibly prove of assistance to the Council in 
connection with the work which falls to its Archi- 
tect’s Department. In other words, I have been 
studying the architectural development of the 
cities visited, more especially the cities of Washing- 
ton, Chicago and New York. 

I. Washington.—Washington was originally laid 
out in 1682 on rectangular lines in accordance with 
a plan prepared under the direction of its founder, 
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William Penn. Upon this rectangular plan was 
superimposed a plan prepared in 1791 by the 
French engineer Major L’Enfant, under the 
personal supervision of President Washington. 
The object of that plan was to ensure that the 
development of the city might be appropriate to 
that of a capital city. The L’Enfant plan, however, 
was not rigidly adhered to, and the question of 
the future development of the city was reviewed 
in 1g01 by a special Commission appointed by 
Congress. ‘The Commission prepared a new plan, 
but in doing so they reasserted the authority of 
the L’Enfant plan and extended it to meet twen- 
tieth century conditions. During the past twenty 
years the essential features of the plan have been 
established, and the future will be largely a filling in 
of outlines. The result is a really beautiful city. 

Washington would have been a still more 
beautiful city if L’Enfant’s intention that all the 
Government buildings should be. grouped along 
The Mall had been rigidly carried out. The 
Commission appointed in 1901 have recommended 
that in future this feature of the original plan 
should be adhered to. (I am sure we are all agreed 
that the Government buildings of London should 
be grouped in some such way, but so long as 
London has no plan to follow, the arrangement 
of our monumental buildings will be largely of an 
accidental character.) 

There is one item of the development to which I 
would like to drawspecialattention,viz.: the Lincoln 
Memorial. As illustrating the large view taken of 
such matters in America, it is shown bythe Washing- 
ton ArtCommission’s Report that the scheme of this 
Memorial, involving the Mall system and Potomac 
Park, embraces a composition that, “‘ greater in 
extent than the Tuileries to the Arch of Triumph ; 
greater even than the London composition from 
Buckingham Palace to St. Paul’s Cathedral, is 
susceptible of a development at once distinctive and 
magnificent.” 

The plan prepared by the Commission appointed 
in 1901 included not only the City of Washington, 
but the environs, that is, the whole District of 
Columbia. Large tracts of land are reserved as 
park lands, and without doubt the authorities 
mean to make the district of Columbia one of the 
most beautiful urban districts in the world. This 
reservation of park lands should appeal to those 
who are particularly concerned in the future 
development of London. The time has come when 
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steps should be taken to preserve large tracts of 
park land all round the existing built-up portions. 
Are we to go on building without making a definite 
break in the mass of buildings ? Surely it would be 
folly to do so. Some body such as this Institute 
should take action, definite action and immediate, 
to ensure a great belt of park land all round 
Greater London. 
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II. Chicago.—As regards Chicago, although it is 
a commercial city, the attempts which have been 
made to bring about improvement, from an artistic 
point of view, show that the Chicago authorities 
are fully alive to the fact that a commercial city 
may also be a beautiful city. One of the great 
improvements now in progress is the provision 
of what is known as the new Lake Front. This 
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As regards the treatment of the central portions 
of Washington, it should be remembered that 
whereas London is a great commercial and manu- 
facturing centre, Washington is primarily a seat 
of Government. It was for this reason that I made 
a much closer study of the architectural develop- 
mentof Chicago and New York; these are commer- 
cial cities, and the problems with which they have 
had to contend, and are contending, are similar to 
the problems which confront us here. 


improvement will include a new park built out 
into the Lake for a quarter of a mile, on ground 
which not long ago was 25 feet below the level of 
Lake Michigan. ‘The remarkable manner in which 
the natural difficulties in connection with this and 
other improvements in Chicago are being overcome, 
afford an example which we may well bear in mind 
in considering the problems associated with the 
improvement of London. In connection with the 
same improvement Michigan Avenue has been 
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widened out into a great boulevard 131 feet wide 
as against 66 feet formerly. 

As to the buildings in Chicago, it is interesting to 
note that formerly there was no limit as regards 
the height, but now, under the Zoning laws, the 
height is restricted and 264 feet is the maximum. 
Many of those qualified to speak on the subject are 
not at all satisfied that it is safe to allow buildings 
of a height of 264 feet. "The Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters argues for a 
limitation of 125 feet, and those who have made a 
special study of traffic conditions and the effect of 
high buildings on traffic congestion, also favour 
much lower buildings than at present allowed. 

Chicago, as regards its central district,is certainly 
over-built, and the streets and transit facilities are 
so badly overtaxed that business is being forced 
from that district. 

As to the architectural treatment of the principal 
buildings in Chicago, I would specially refer to the 
Railway Stations, in fact, it may be said that the 
high architectural standard of railway stations in all 
the cities shows that the companies are fully alive to 
the necessity of an imposing gateway to a city, and 
they realize that it is their duty and privilege to 
provide such a gateway. 

_All classes in Chicago are evidently bent on 
improving their city. Progress seems to be the 
watchword everywhere. In addition to the widen- 
ing of Michigan Avenue,two outer boulevards have 
been built on the newly made Lake Park, and 24 
million dollars have been set apart for the purpose 
of constructing a double deck street, 135 feet wide 
on its lower level, to carry heavy traffic. This 
double deck street will be open on its river side. 
Moreover, that congested part of the city, well 
known as the “‘ Loop,” is being opened out by 
means of widened boulevards into a rectangle, 
which will measure three miles by two. 

The improvement of Michigan Avenue has cost 
the taxpaper 16 million dollars, but it has added 
100 million dollars in value to the taxable properties 
besides causing already the investment of another 
100 million in profitable building. ‘The American 
is known the world over as a wide awake business 
man and these improvements, quite apart from 
their contribution to the beauty of the city, consti- 
tute a first-class financial investment. 

If Washington has something to teach us in 
regard to the treatment of the environs of our city, 
Chicago has also a great deal to say to us about 
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the value of improvements within the city’s 
borders. 

III. New York. This city is most like London 
of all the American cities in respect of the general 
character of its commercial interests. 

The impression which one obtains as the steamer 
enters New York harbour is that Lower Manhattan 
is built on a hill, whereas it is built on an absolutely 
flat piece of land, but the buildings mount up into 
the form of a rough pyramid. This “ first sight ” 
of New York offers a clue to the very distinctive 
lines on which, as a city, it has been developed. 
When one comes to consider the site it would seem 
the physical conditions were bound to suggest that 
in order to obtain the greatest advantage of the 
available areas, buildings must be extended 
vertically in the manner which is now so obviously 
a characteristic of New York. Moreover, it would 
seem that this was bound to lead in its turn to the 
system of regulation and control denoted by the 
term “ Zoning.’’ We shall appreciate better the 
conditions applying to Central New York if we 
imagine the commercial districts of London, in- 
stead of being limited on the south side only by 
the River Thames, bounded by water both north 
and south, and for that matter east and west also. 
It obviously induced a condition of a very serious 
kind and soon involved the preparation of a very 
comprehensive transport scheme for dealing with 
the transit to and fro of the concentrated day 
population. ‘The conditions in Manhattan Island 
may be said to be the result of 20 years’ intensive 
development between 1890 and 1g10, during which 
period according to a publication recently issued by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, the city 
“ practically underwent a new creation. It was 
transformed in every respect applying to a metro- 
politan city . . . was virtually rebuilt with mam- 
moth structures for commercial purposes, new and 
sanitary tenements for its working classes, and 
artistic homes for its people of means... . its 
parks were beautified, new playgrounds were estab- 
lished, millions were expended upon its public 
schools, and in spite of stupendous difficulties the 
whole system of transportation was modernised.” 

The erection of the ‘‘ mammoth structures ”’ in- 
volved practically a revolution in constructive 
methods and the use of what were largely new 
materials, the increase in height of buildings of 
four or five storeys to as many as 57 storeys neces- 
sitating the careful consideration of an entirely new 
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constructive problem, forcing American architects 
and engineers into the investigation of the problem 
of their designs on entirely new lines, and the sub- 
sequent extensive employment of concrete, ferro- 
concrete and steel, as well as the employment of those 
materials for the general construction in combi- 
nation with facings of stone, brick and terra-cotta. 

As regards the general height of buildings in 
New York, it will be realized that the widths of the 
streets considerably reduce the scale of the build- 
ings as compared with the effect which would be 
produced in London where the street widths are 
very much more restricted. 

Buildings of great heights, such as are erected in 
New York, could not be contemplated for London, 
and in fact, they have never been seriously sug- 
gested. But there is a vast difference between 
“ skyscrapers ”’ and buildings slightly higher than 
those at present permitted in London and properly 
considered in relation to general distribution. 

Perhaps it has not always been realized that our 
problem is not so much one of higher buildings, as 
of streets on which to put them ; traffic conditions 
demand wider streets. 

I wasrather interested a few evenings ago to notice 
the remarks of the Commissioner for Public Works 
of New York, who is now on a visit to this country. 
He referred to the various suggestions which had 
been made in New York for the alleviation of their 
trafic congestion and pointed out that high level 
roads, overhead bridges and underground passages 
had been considered, and the restriction of vehicles 
decided upon. Notwithstanding all these pro- 
posals, his conclusion was: “‘ There is only one 
way to deal with increasing traffic, that is to widen 
the streets. Any other scheme can be merely a 
palliative and not a cure.” 

The congregation of a great number of very high 
buildings in the commercial part of New York has 
produced very difficult traffic conditions, and this 
result in a city of wide streets demonstrates why 
building should not be permitted in London of a 
greater height than at present allowed unless pro- 
vision is made to meet the needs of traffic. In 
fact in the City of London, where the streets 
average 28 feet in width, if all buildings were 
carried up the full height at present permitted by 
the Act, the result would be disastrous from a 
trafic point of view. 

Now as to obtaining widened streets in London, 
it seems to me that if owners are prepared to give 
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up part of their frontage so as to contribute to the 
provision of wider streets, they should be compen- 
sated in the way of being allowed to build higher— 
in the most advantageous circumstances up to an 
overall height of 120 feet, but 120 feet should be the 
absolute maximum. In certain cases it might, how- 
ever, be well worth while to allow owners to build to 
that height, if the principle were accepted that the 
right to build higher shall be the recompense for the 
voluntary widening of streets. 

In the case of very high buildings in New York, 
the Zoning laws require what are termed “ set- 
backs”’ (the Shelton Hotel is an interesting example 
of the application of these laws) above a certain 
height, and it is a point of architectural interest that 
whereas the older type of tall building to a large 
extent carried out the principle of expressing each 
storey or embracing a series of storeys within an 
“order”? of architecture, as the height of the 
buildings increased, with the consequent unsuit- 
ability of monotonously repeating this treatment, 
such an application of the orders of architecture 
was dropped. 

The newer buildings show in the main vast areas 
of perfectly plain walling, pierced by rectangular 
openings, the architectural interest being obtained 
by concentrating the enrichment, generally speak- 
ing, at the base and the upper termination of the 
structure. Some very splendid modern examples 
of building on somewhat fresh lines have been 
produced in this way. 

As regards Zoning and the restrictions imposed 
under Zoning laws in regard to the height of 
buildings, it would appear that in America the 
adoption of Zoning laws has resulted from the 
more enlightened view recently held by Americans 
generally as to the principles on which cities 
should be developed from the standpoint of health 
and comfort and the amenities generally, which 
in the earlier stages were somewhat neglected 
in favour of more materialistic advantages. 

The Zoning Ordinance includes detailed plans in- 
dicating (1) the restrictions imposed by the Zoning 
Ordinancein regard to height to which buildings may 
be erected in any particular section; (2) the extent 
to which buildings may cover any particular plot ; 
and (3) the use to which the buildings may be put. 

There are eight classes of districts for purposes of 
‘height’ throughout the city, and the heights 
allowed vary from quarter the width of the street to 
twoanda half times the width of thestreet upon which 
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the particular plot abuts. The twoanda half times 
districts are restricted to a very small proportion 
of the city located at the extreme southerly point 
of Manhattan. The two times districts are in the 
south of Manhattan, on either side of the Broadway, 
on the east and west boundaries of Manhattan 
abutting upon the Hudson River and East River 
respectively, and portions of Brooklyn and Queens 
abutting upon East River. The remainder of 
the commercial areas are included within the 
one and a half times and one and a quarter times 
height districts, and similar heights are permitted 
in some of the more densely built-upon residence 
areas. ‘T'he residence areas generally are classified 
in the one times height districts. 

For due appreciation of the effect of the height 
restrictions the width of the streets must be 
carefully observed. New York as compared with 
London has been laid out in a much more generous 
way as regards street widths. In Manhattan the 
main streets have a width of at least roo feet and 
the cross streets 60 feet, whereas, in the centre of 
the City of London, Queen Victoria Street at its 
widest point is only about 72 feet and Cornhill 
about 63 feet, and yet, in this area, we have 
wider streets and more open space than obtain 
generally within the square mile. It shows that 
our problem as regards higher buildings is very 
different from that of New York, though even 
there, as members of the Institute will have 
gathered from Dr. Raymond Unwin’s recent 
admirable Paper, the streets are found quite 
inadequate to deal with the extraordinary traffic 
that arises from the “ skyscraper ”’ buildings. 

With regard to the “ area ” restrictions in New 
York, so far as the central districts are concerned, 
the same result is obtained as we, in some measure, 
obtain by the Building Act requirements as to 
““ space about buildings.” Zoning requirements, 
however, are applicable not only by specific rules 
as to rear and side yards, but also by percentages 
of the total site area, and although in some of the 
central districts they may be comparable with the 
Building Act, in the suburban districts, New 
York requirements may limit the extent of the 
building to 35 per cent. of the area of the plot— 
a very much greater restriction than obtains under 
the London Building Acts. 

The third general restriction relates to “‘ use.” 
The American citizen, fully appreciative of the 
loss involved in the indiscriminate intermixture 
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of buildings to be used for different purposes, 
has, by the suitable allocation of sites to special 
uses, sought to stabilise values, and there is 
evidence that this arrangement has had undoubted 
advantages in the general interest of the public. 

For purposes of user the City of New York 
is divided generally street by street into residence, 
business and unrestricted districts. In the 
residence districts are permitted residence dwel- 
lings of all kinds. In the business districts, 
although commercial buildings generally are per- 
mitted, no business is allowed which would be 
noxious or offensive by reason of the emission of 
odour, dust, smoke, gas, or noise, and a number 
of trades are expressly excluded by name. No 
manufacture is permitted in business or residence 
districts. There are also special restrictions in 
regard to garages in residence districts. 

These regulations apply to new buildings, and 
so beneficial has been the result of their adoption 
that the New York Chamber of Commerce in 
April of last year unanimously decided to support a 
Bill to give fuller powers to enforce the Zoning laws. 
In the resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
it is stated that “ the fundamental principle upon 
which Zoning is established is plain common 
sense and property-owners generally have approved. 
The purpose is to prevent the landowner from 
putting up a building to any height, in any place, 
of any size, and using it for any purpose, regardless 
of how much it hurts his neighbours.” 

Practically speaking, that is what any owner 
can do in London. He can place a factory right 
in the heart of a residence district and by doing 
so he takes the first step in the creation of what 
the Americans so aptly term “ blighted districts,” 
and no one can stop him. The bulk of the 
American city population is altogether in favour 
of Zoning ; it saves their home districts and at 
the same time stabilises building values. 

As regards density of population, it is inter- 
esting to note that the area of South Manhattan 
is 8°35 square miles, and that the area of the business 
district of London, viz., the City, Westminster, 
Finsbury, Holborn and St. Marylebone, is just 
about the same—8'82 square miles to be exact, as 
against the 8°35 of Lower Manhattan. 

The total day population of Lower Manhattan 
is just under 3,000,000 and of the London business 
area just over 1} million.. In Lower Manhattan 
the density of day population is 352,000 persons 
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per square mile and of the London area less than 
one-half that figure. 

Another interesting point in relation to the 
matter is that the average height of buildings in 
Lower Manhattan is stated to be between eight 
and nine storeys; in the business districts of 
London it may be taken as between four and five 
storeys. So that in the business and commercial 
districts we have in New York a population twice as 
dense as that of Londonand buildings twice as high. 

In one respect the conditions in New York 
are coincident with those in our own city: 
London with its narrow streets is congested with 
traffic and so is New York, although the latter’s 
streets are comparatively very wide. ‘The obvious 
inference to be drawn from this is that in each 
city the present buildings are the maximum which 
the existing traftic facilities can possibly serve. 
In the reconstruction of London’s buildings 
we must, therefore, preserve a due relation 
between them and the streets on which they abut. 
This can be done in one of two ways: we can 
widen our streets if we want higher buildings, 
or we can restrict our buildings to their present 
dimensions and retain our present width of 
streets. Should London adopt a Zoning 
Ordinance it would appear that this matter of 
street widths will have to be most carefully 
considered, and in fact is a fundamental matter 
upon which all other questions must be based. 

Quite a feature of New York at night time is, 
as you know, the external lighting of the principal 
buildings. ‘The use of searchlights and flood- 
lights has been very carefully thought out in 
order that the buildings may be seen at their 
best, a method of obtaining lighting effects which 
may be contrasted with the hideous advertise- 
ments which spread themselves so commonly 
over the frontages of buildings in the centre of 
London. The one emphasises the beauty of the 
buildings, the other detracts not only from the 
buildings but from the vistas of our best streets. 

I might here refer incidentally, as a matter of 
general interest, to the provision of housing and 
educational buildings inthecities ofthe United States. 

The shortage of housing accommodation is 
apparently just as real as in England, and similar 
reasons are put forward to explain that shortage— 
high cost of materials, decreased output, profiteer- 
ing, and so on. But the steps taken to meet the 
shortage are different from those taken in this 
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country since the War. There, it would be uncon- 
stitutional for the Government to take action 
similar to that taken by the British Government, 
although in some cases assistance is given out 
of the public funds by exempting owners from 
payment of tax in respect of new buildings. 

Again, during the War the Government had 
to take special action to provide houses for 
War-workers, but that was done apparently as 
part and parcel of the War activities of the 
country. It may be said, therefore, that on the 
whole housing in the States is being provided 
entirely by private enterprise. 

In this respect we find that conditions are 
similar to those prevailing in London. The 
private builder, as a rule, cannot for financial 
reasons build to let; he can only build to sell. 
But occupier-ownershp has for many years been 
a noticeable feature of American housing con- 
ditions, and year by year the number of occupiers 
who own their houses is rapidly increasing. The 
latest figures show that in 1920 in some of the 
States the proportion of families owning their 
houses was no less than 50 per cent. to 56 per cent. 
The Government encourages house-ownership, and 
in a recent official publication it is stated that 
‘“ the present large proportion of families that own 
their houses is both the foundation of a sound 
economic and social system and a guarantee that 
our society will continue to develop rationally as 
changing conditions demand.” 

When the American Government decided to 
build houses it was not because the shortage of 
housing was a new thing wholly by reason of the 
war. In an official publication it is pointed out 
that the war simply localised and aggravated a 
widespread, chronic, and steadily growing trouble 
of peace times. Capital had for years been more 
and more inclined to seek other channels of invest- 
ment than housing, and rented dwellings, especially 
of the small single house type as distinct from 
apartments, had been considered on the whole as 
less and less profitable investments. 

Wood is employed to a very great extent in the 
construction of American dwelling houses. Every- 
thing is standardised as far as possible to facilitate 
rapidity of construction. The houses are com- 
fortable and attractive. 

As regards the housing shortage in London, it 
seems to me that it would be possible to relieve that 
shortage by the use of wood as an extra material. 
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I know that the moment one suggests wooden 
buildings there is raised the objection of fire risk, 
but after a very extended experience of wooden 
buildings, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers of New York has issued a code of sugges- 
tions for construction and fire protection in which 
the view is expressed that a well-built timber 
frame dwelling, provided with protective con- 
struction, is, as regards resistance to an interior 
fire, practically on a par with walled houses of the 
same design with wooden interior construction. 

The London Building Act, 1894, permits a 
wooden building up to thirty feet in height, and 
not exceeding 125,000 cubic feet, provided it is 
one occupation and is distant at least eight feet 
from the nearest street, and thirty feet from the 
Nearest adjoining property. Now, a building of 
125,000 cubic feet would be equivalent to about 
twelve of the usual sized cottages erected by the 
Council, and I am suggesting to the Council that 
blocks of six cottages, i.e., about half the total 
size referred to in the Act for wooden buildings, 
should be erected on suitable sites, provided the 
buildings be kept twenty feet from other buildings 
and property. 

Wooden buildings, of course, are not common 
in London, but a number do exist and have existed 
for many years. 

I need hardly say that I am only recommending 
timber as a measure of expediency in view of the 
existing shortage. If labour and material were as 
abundant as in pre-war days I should not advocate 
any such departure from the normal form of con- 
struction. 

New York, like Paris, has adopted apartment 
accommodation much more than we have, but it is 
likely that in the future this type of dwelling will 
become a more pronounced feature in London 
than has hitherto been the case. 

In American apartment houses large roomy 
flats are provided. ‘The standard of living is con- 
siderably higher than in London: higher wages 
are paid, and the artisan demands a good type of 
dwelling, for which he is prepared to pay a high 
rental. As regards theactual planningof the flats, the 
Americans, however, are not so far advanced as we 
are, but as regards the appointments of kitchens, 
lavatories, baths, etc., they are decidedly in ad- 
vance of us. 

In the various apartments in American houses 
all sorts of labour-saving ideas are incorporated, 
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such as built-in ironing boards, fitted dressers, 
installations for vacuum cleaning, polished hard- 
wood floors and wainscots, terrazzo paved corri- 
dors, gas fires, installations for the supply of hot 
water and other heating, all of which add to the 
utility and amenities of the dwelling. 

American apartment houses are in many cases 
of comparatively great height, and a study of these 
indicated in some ways the solution of a problem 
to which I had been giving much attention for 
several years. 

The problem of London’s slums cannot be 
solved entirely by the erection of buildings on the 
outskirts. A certain proportion of the inhabitants 
of these areas must remain in London; and, in 
fact, most of the people in a slum area prefer to 
remain in the neighbourhood in which they have 
their family and other interests. It may be un- 
fortunate that it is so, and yet I suggest it is 
readily understandable. 

I have, therefore, prepared plans showing how the 
whole of the persons to be displaced on an area could 
be re-housed. Formerly the highest buildings 
erected by the Council were five-storey buildings, 
but I have now suggested nine-storey buildings 
for a particular area under consideration by the 
Council. In this scheme I am recommending 
that the ground floor be let out as shops, the first 
floor as offices and the next two floors provided 
with additional features in the way of fitments, in 
order to command higher rents than would be 
obtained for the remaining five floors. Steel and 
concrete will be largely employed in the construc- 
tion of the buildings, as in buildings of this class 
and height in America. 

As regards educational buildings, I wasimpressed 
by the fact that the American people spend much 
more on these than we do in this country, and in 
this connection I would quote, from the official 
report on my visit to the States, the following 
paragraph as regards elementary schools :— 

‘“ Under the present requirements of organisa- 
tion, and taking into consideration examples of 
modern elementary schools erected by the Council, 
I am of opinion that no great improvement can 
be made in the present standard of planning, but 
it will be realised that modern elementary school 
planning in America has reached a stage that is 
comparable only with our own_ secondary 
schools. 

** Doubtless, if economic conditions permitted, 
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the Council would desire as regards its educational 
buildings to approximate to an equally high stan- 
dard, but I feel that the recovery of the country 
from the effects of the war must not in any way be 
hampered, and therefore in this matter I do not 
propose to make any special recommendations 
arising out of my visit to the States. I recognise 
that during recent years in London there have been 
great improvements not only in school buildings, 
but also in regard to methods of instruction, and 
provided that such improvements are maintained, 
I do not consider there need be any cause for 
anxiety that other cities shall outstrip our own in 
matters of education.” 

In conclusion, I can only make the briefest 
reference to the State and City Art Commissions 
that are being appointed to an increasing extent 
inthe States. More than twenty of the largest cities 
have such Commissions, and their aim is to ensure 
proper regard for amenities in the towns and cities 
and what may be called esthetic consistency in 
their treatment. 

I have emphasised the material aspects of the 
question: that roads adequate to traffic require- 
ments be provided, that buildings be allocated to 
their proper user and located appropriately to the 


neighbourhood ; but this is not enough. Let us 


also bear in mind the influence which arises from 
a due consideration of the esthetic aspects of city 
development. Perhaps it would not, therefore, be 
out of place to suggest that the very obvious success 
which is being met with in improvement of the 
appearance of American cities and their environs, 
through the influence of Art Commissions, might 
well be considered in connection with the towns 
and cities in this country. In the case of London 
—with the vast importance resulting from its 
extent and population, its long history, its civic 
and Imperial importance, and the problems that 
arise from developments connected with its im- 
provement from time to time—it is clear that 
appeal on occasion to an expert advisory body of 
the nature of that of New York might be of the 
greatest possible advantage. We cannot lose sight 
of the fact that there is a striking contrast between 
the general untidy, fussy, and almost squalid 
appearance of many parts of London—rendered 
worse by the extravagances of advertising—and 
the orderly and more consistently harmonious 
architectural treatment noticeable, or in process 
of development in cities of America like New York 


and Washington, and which may be assumed to 
be due to a large extent to the advantage they enjoy 
in respect of the amenities and the artistic aspect 
of life, from the possession of advisory Art Com- 
missions. ‘The recently formed Royal Fine Art 
Commission shows an important step in the right 
direction as applying to England, but its scope is 
not intended to cover such multitudinous functions 
as are fulfilled by the various Civic Art Commis- 
sions of America. 

It is as new to us as it is commendable to read 
in the American National Fine Arts Commission’s 
Report of 1919 :-— 

‘““ Probably the next quarter of a century will 
mark the greatest building activity ever under- 
taken by the Government since the City of Wash- 
ington was begun inthe last decade of the eighteenth 
century. ‘These new buildings should express the 
dignity of the Government and the highest taste 
in architecture : they should be located according 
to the well-considered plan that has been pre- 
pared ; they should not be set down in a hap- 
hazard fashion on lines put on the market by real 
estate promoters. Congress should control the 
location in such a manner as to enhance the 
dignity and satisfy the requirements of con- 
venience.” 

As an example of the spirit in which the develop- 
ment of cities should be undertaken, I think this 
quotation from an official report can hardly be 
improved upon, and it is not surprising that with 
the general spread of such views in America, their 
great cities appear to be developing on such correct 
and splendid lines. It would seem almost as if 
their leaders in these matters were seeking a rever- 
sion to what may be called an Athenian view in 
city building, but on lines much more humane. 

The very enlightened views regarding city 
development now being held by the citizens of 
America, and put into practice through the agency 
of their Art Commissions, will exert an incalculable 
influence upon the rising generation—a point of 
the very greatest importance. 

Indeed, they obviously realise this, as was shown, 
for example, in an address by the late President 
Harding, when he pleaded for an America suitable 
in every way for the right development of, and the 
fullest possible advantage to its childhood, with, 
as he put it, “no selfish interest, nor material 
necessity, and no lack of opportunity preventing 
the form of education essential to the best citi- 
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zenship.” I venture to think we need more 
generally to view our affairs along similar lines, 
and from the same elevated plane, if we would 
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attain eventually the aspect and character of the 
ideal city. 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 


Discussion 
MAJOR HARRY BARNES, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Capt. O. E. WARBURG, O.B.E., J.P. (Chairman of 
the London County Council), in proposing the vote of 
thanks, said: I gather from some of the remarks that 
Mr. Forrest made that he has not a very high opinion of 
municipal administrators. I differ from him in that, but 
I would like to say that municipal administrators have a 
very high opinion of their chief officers. One of the chief 
officers of the London County Council, who to-day is 
entrusted with, perhaps, one of the greatest responsibilities 
the Council has to bear, is the Architect to the Council. 
It is an interesting address that we have listened to to- 
night. 

Before I mention one or two points which occurred in 
his address, I would say one thing about the position of 
the chief officers of the London County Council, because 
it is relevant to our discussion to-night. One of the 
great difficulties of a great municipal body like my own is, 
that in selecting our highest officers we have to find men 
who combine very high technical attainments with very 
high administrative capacities, and we all feel on the 
London County Council that in Mr. Forrest we have such 
aman. When we have appointed him, and when he is 
engaged in the rush and burden of the ordinary work of 
the Council, another of our problems is how to keep him 
fresh—how to see that he has time to get all the possible 
information about the latest developments, which will 
help him in his work, and consequently will help the 
Council in their work. And I think it is to the credit of 
the Council that amidst the great burden of work which 
Mr. Forrest has to bear, it was found possible to spare him 
a sufficient time to enable him to go to America in order to 
familiarise himself and us with what is going on there. 
Tam sure London will benefit very greatly from that visit, 
though I do not think we shall want to adopt all the plans 
which he has shown us on the screen to-night as being 
current in American cities. 

In my experience of administration I find that London 
and Great Britain are rather different from a good many 
other countries which I know. We have a national 
tradition to build, whenever we can, upon the past ; we 
like to select the soundest and safest foundations of the 
days gone by and build upon them, always changing and 
always adapting, but always retaining wherever we can— 
I am not now speaking of Waterloo Bridge !—always 
retaining, wherever we can, what is greatest and noblest 
in the past, and trying to fit it for modern uses. In that 
respect our spirit is different from the American spirit. 
There they contemplate sweeping away large areas and 
are constantly changing. I think when Mr. Forrest comes 


to apply some of his American ideas here, he will find that 
what are called ‘‘ vested interests,’’ but which might be 
better called the habits of the people and objection to 
change where it is unnecessary, will prevent so rapid a 


progress as might be theoretically desirable. All these 
problems which we have to solve are so closely interwoven 
and interconnected with one another, that I think there 
is an enormous advantage in tackling the problem rather 
slowly, in calling into consultation everybody whose ex- 
periences, or whose special interest justifies their being 
heard and their advice being taken. Iam sure the Council 
would welcome the advice of such expert bodies as the 
Royal Institute in any problems which it has to solve, 
just as in dealing with such questions as town planning 
and the larger and more difficult questions of to-day we 
desire to get the views of the various expert bodies which 
have devoted expert attention to the subject. It is then 
the duty of the municipal administrator, having had expert 
advice, to decide, according to his judgment, as to what is 
best in the interests of the community as a whole. But I 
am sure that, judging by my experience—and even when 
we do not accept the advice tendered in its entirety, we 
derive great benefit from the advice. I feel that the more 
we can rub shoulders with one another, the better is the 
solution that we arrive at. 

T do not think I need intervene in regard to the technical 
questions which Mr. Forrest has raised, because you are 
probably waiting to tear him to pieces in consequence of 
his advocacy of higher buildings, and to object to some of 
the things which he has shown with some pride on the 
screen. But I leave him to you: a man is always judged 
most harshly by his peers. 

I would like to say how much I, personally, have enjoyed 
the interesting address which he has given us, and I move, 
on your behalf, that a very hearty vote of thanks be 
extended to him for the very interesting lecture he has 
given. I would only like to say one thing more, and it is 
this—and I am now getting back a little on Mr. Forrest’s 
attack on municipal administrators—he should remember 
that in the multitude of councillors there is wisdom, but 
in the multitude of technical advisers there is sometimes a 
lack of unanimity. 

The CHAIRMAN : I should say that our President has 
left the meeting with regret, but the train service to 
Kettering prevents his remaining to the end. I have now 
pleasure in asking Sir Frank Baines to second the vote of 
thanks which has been moved. 

Sir FRANK BAINES, C.V.O., C.B.E.: It gives me 
very great pleasure to attempt, however inadequately, to 
second the vote of thanks to Mr. Topham Forrest. 

There are certain points that arise in Mr. Forrest’s paper 
which one would like to deal with a little more particularly. 
I do not want to deal with American architecture with that 
bated breath and that esthetic delight in everything 
American which is sometimes displayed. I feel there is 
an enormous impressiveness in these gigantic cliff-like 
structures, which overwhelms the intelligence and blud- 
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geons criticism, but I am not assured that these great 
structures, raising patternings and shadows as if they 
were a gigantic cliff in which a new form of sand-martin 
was living, satisfy my need of the imperative necessity of 
beauty in architecture. I shall not say that we, as a 
British nation, have much fo learn from this. I think one 
distinctive virtue of American architects is that they 
recognise the brilliance, the capacity and the genius of 
others by putting the seal of their appreciation upon the 
great work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, a great British architect. 
The most astonishing fact is that Americans are not only 
prepared to build, but they are equally prepared to tear 
down; they are as interested in destruction as in con- 
struction—always a sign of youth. When wesee the great 
erections and constructions of the medieval builders, and, 
coming to more recent times, when we see the results of 
the genius of men like Sir Christopher Wren and 
Chambers and Inigo Jones and Rennic—may I say ?— 
when we see that, we as men who have the desire to 
appreciate art in architecture: when we see their creations 
we almost refuse to believe they are subject to the law 
of decay. 

These are the thoughts which have occurred to me in 
realising how sincere and devoted an admirer our lecturer 
to-night is of American architecture. I think this: that 
anything which is good in American architecture, anything 
which we as normal English people can approve, whenever 
we examine it most carefully we see that it has had a most 
relative touch and connection with English standards: it 
has had a reversion to period buildings. They are using 
the standards which we use to-day, and it is advisable that 
we should recognise that the particular virtue of their 
standard is not their own, but is that of ourselves and 
this old-fashioned antiquated Europe, which I am very 
happy to think I belong to. 

With regard to other points, controversial points—for 
nothing | have said this evening is controversial—such as 
whether we shall have buildings 120 feet high, I have 
attempted to prevail upon this gentleman to let me build 
120 feet high, but that was outside the point of his argu- 
ment to-night. But [ am assured we shall not deal with 
the problem by asking the County Council to widen the 
streets, not by altering the conditions, or by postulating 
that there shall be this height, or that height, or the other, 
or by suggesting we should overcome the problem by any 
lesson which America can show us. Their culture and 
their civilisation are their own, and they belong to a diffe- 
rent period. It would be better for our architects to work 
upon the solution themselves, without reference to the 
inspiring structures which you see in America, 

You can see, from this, that I am thoroughly unqualified 
to second this vote of thanks ; I am myself convinced of 
my inadequacy for this important function, but I can only 
thank you personally for allowing me to be here and to 
listen to the paper, which is full of information, full of 
matter, and which has caused in me such an intense 
dissatisfaction with American architecture. 


The CHAIRMAN : There is no question of “‘ allow- 
ing’ Sir Frank Baines to be here to-night ; he is one of us, 
and we welcome him here to-night for that very provoca- 
tive speech. We are fortunate, in our Institute, in having 
a number of members of very expert qualifications and 
with a particular knowledge on this subject, and I am now 
going to ask one of them, Dr. Raymond Unwin, who has 
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just returned from paying a visit to the United States, to 
support the resolution which has been moved and 
seconded. 


Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F-.], in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said: I agree with a great deal of what Mr. 
Topham Forrest has told us of American towns and archi- 
tecture to-day. And I agree a little with what Sir Frank 
Baines has said by way of caution. It is very natural that 
anybody going to such a hospitable country as the United 
States should get a little overwhelmed, and should be in- 
clined to present to us on coming back to this country a 
rosy view of the conditions in American cities. There is 
much to be said in admiration—and I have said as much 
as anybody—of the wonderful way in which American 
architects have solved new problems. I should be in- 
clined merely to correct an impression which Mr. Topham 
Forrest gave. What he said might lead you to suppose 
that these newly designed buildings and the harmonious 
effects which they have produced in some of the streets, 
are more prevalent in the cities of New York and Chicago 
than they really are. If you look at an aeroplane photo- 
graph of New York, such as was circulated to us at the 
meetings of the American Institute of Architects the other 
day, you will see that the area in which there are sky- 
scrapers and a majority of new buildings in the lower part 
of Manhattan, is but a fraction of Manhattan itself, and 
in a vast number of streets there is anything but an attrac- 
tive architecture or a harmonious prospect. Though I do 
not think Mr. Forrest intended it, he rather conveyed the 
suggestion that America derives some great advantage 
from the plan of streets which was generally adopted. I 
should not like to have that supposed to be the case, 
because I think America derives a very great disadvantage 
from it. The checker-board plan is the nearest thing to 
chaos which a plan can be. It provides one size and shape 
of site for all purposes ; it provides streets of one or two 
widths for all purposes. It is one of the most expensive 
plans for streets which can be devised. True, the streets 
are generally wide. It is, however, easy to over-estimate 
the value of wider streets. Streets do not increase in 
efficiency in proportion to their width ; it is not the width 
or the narrowness of a street which causes obstruction ; it 
is the stoppages. Whitehall would carry many times the 
traffic it does if you could remove the block at the two 
ends. In New York, in the same length as Whitehall, 
there would be seven or eight objectionable blocks, and 
that is where the trouble in New York arises. They have 
ten or eleven avenues running the length of Manhattan, each 
of which is one hundred feet wide, some of them wider, a 
provision which compares with three main roads running 
east and west in London, none of which is a hundred feet 
wide, and all of which are not more than half that in places. 
Yet we carry an enormous volume of traffic, because, 
fortunately, we get longer runs from point to point with- 
out any serious obstruction. In New York I do not think 
they have any points more congested than our worst ; but 
whereas our bad points are numbered in tens, theirs are 
numbered in hundreds. I think it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to solve the problem of the increasing density of 
occupancy of London by widening streets. At any rate, I 
press very strongly that experience in America—an ex- 
perience which is generally recognised by Americans them- 
selves, both town-planning experts and architects—is 
strongly against increasing the height of buildings at all. 
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Let us, at any rate, make sure that we have the provision 
for taking an increased traffic before we add to it. At 
present we have more traffic than we can manage ; and 
if motor cars should be adopted in this country in the 
proportion that they are adopted in America, we may have 
the number in London very soon multiplied by four. 
With that increase facing us, I urge that it is a very risky 
thing to increase the density of occupancy in any of the 
central London areas, whether for residential or for busi- 
ness purposes. 

There is only one thing I want to say in regard to hous- 
ing : that in New York they have a very different climate 
from ours ; they have very much more sunshine, often 
to such an intensity that they are glad to get out of the 
way of it ; so there may there be some compensation in 
having sunless rooms. But in this country we have too 
little sunshine. We depend on sunshine for health, and 
the construction of high buildings, which would prevent 
the sun reaching the lower rooms in the winter, when it is 
of most value, is open to serious objection. I think the 
health of London largely depends on the fact that the 
majority of the people live in houses two or three storeys 
high, and in spite of their being fairly closely packed, they 
get an average amount of sunlight into their rooms which 
is far greater than is found in the dwellings in New York, 
in spite of the fact that the sun is higher and brighter 
there. That is one of the greatest objections to increasing 
the height of the buildings in which we house the people. 
It is often said that in London extra space can be given 
with high buildings. As compared with New York, we 
are dealing with low land value, for two reasons. One is 
because we cannot gamble in land, owing to the restric- 
tions on transfer ; the other is, that we have the habit of 
low buildings, and that carries low values. When you in- 
crease the height of buildings and the density of occu- 
pancy of the land, up goes the value of land, and it be- 
comes more and more impossible to provide the necessary 
open space, which everybody admits you must provide. 
Experiénce shows that the higher the buildings, the less 
is the open space which can be provided with them. 

With these suggestions—which are not criticisms, but 
comments—I wish to associate myself very heartily with 
the vote of thanks. I think Mr. Forrest has done great 
good in calling to our minds many things which we may 
learn from America. We may learn very much from 
America, and from many other countries, which is useful 
to us, and it is a very enlightened policy of the London 
County Council to send their chief architect to America 
to study their methods. Much of what Mr. Forrest said 
about their methods I agree with; they share many of 
our difficulties ; they have far more than our expenses in 
building ; and he is right in saying that they are ahead of 
us in the organisation of the erection of big buildings, in 
their plumbing, in their fittings, and in the standard of 
quality of many of the goods supplied. 

The CHAIRMAN : Before calling on Mr. Topham 
Forrest to reply I shall ask Mr. Delissa Joseph, Mr. Beres- 
ford Pite, and Lord Riddell to say a few words in sup- 
port. I am sure Mr. Delissa Joseph will welcome the 
opportunity of breaking a lance with Mr. Forrest with 
regard to some parts of his paper. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [F.]: So far as supporting 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Forrest is concerned, the task 
you have placed upon me is an easy one. We have all been 
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completely interested and held by his paper. It was 
crowded with the results of his acute observation during 
his recent studies in America, and it was illustrated by 
some very remarkable pictures. On the other hand, I am 
bound to say that I feel a sense of disappointment in this 
paper, able, interesting and informing as it is. What I 
particularly feel—and I am certain Mr. Forrest, who 
knows how greatly I regard his many qualities, will not 
take it amiss when I say so—is a sense of disappointment 
that, after familiarising himself with the distinction and 
beauty of the American high buildings, he has come back 
and offered us so disappointing a result as suggesting that 
higher buildings here, whatever the circumstances, should 
be limited to 120 feet, as compared with the 700 or 800 
feet in America, and that those buildings of 120 feet 
should only be sanctioned conditionally upon the owners 
of the land gratuitously widening the thoroughfares on 
which they abut, as a return for the privilege of raising 
the height of their buildings. One of the most difficult 
tasks, in the five years that I have been advocating this 
subject of higher buildings, has been to make it clear that 
there is no point of contact between higher buildings, 
such as I and those associated with me have proposed, 
and sky scrapers. Therefore I can entirely support the 
applause with which Mr. Forrest’s statement was met 
to-night when he said there can be no skyscrapers for 
London. I am entirely with him ; skyscrapers of 600 
or 700 feet we have no need for here, and we would not 
submit to them. But that is a very different story from 
that of permitting slightly higher buildings than those 
provided by the Act of 1894. I should have been content, 
as a contribution to this topic, if Mr. Forrest had said, 
“*T think that, under certain conditions, I shall be able 
to advise buildings 120 feet high,’’ because that would 
have been a great step forward from the familiar 80 feet, 
and he would have met, to an appreciable extent, the claims 
of those who have been advocating this change. But 
when he says, “‘ I can only advise 120 feet buildings pro- 
vided, in return, the owners of the land gratuitously 
widen the thoroughfares,’ he is taking away with one 
hand what he gives with the other. After all, the most 
distinctive characteristic of British policy has always been 
opposition to anything that savours of confiscation ; and 
yet here is the suggestion that the advantages of an ade- 
quate development of central London shall be made the 
subject of a penalty upon those who desire to attain it ; 
that a man shall only be entitled to raise his building if 
he allows the authorities to confiscate a portion of his land 
as a consideration for that raising. Apart from the fact 
that this proposition involves the element of confiscation, 
which will never be accepted in this country, you have 
this fact—that, if it were adopted, you would be taking 
away the value of the lower storeys by reducing their area 
for the widening, and giving, in exchange, upper storeys 
of lower value. It is well known that under no conditions 
can the upper storeys approach the value of the lower 
storeys ; therefore if you reduce it to a matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence, it will be found that if you are to take 
away from the area of the lower storeys for the purposes 
of widening the thoroughfares, gratuitously, then the 
upper floors secured by the increased height will not be 
more than 50 per cent. of the value of the lower storeys. 
And it is also obvious that, if you reduce the land area, 
notwithstanding the increased height, you are not, in the 
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result, producing a sufficient increase in the total accom- 
modation in the central positions of London for residen- 
tial and business purposes to justify the change. I am 
hoping that we have not heard the last of this subject 
from Mr. Topham Forrest. Perhaps I have done him an 
injustice in criticising, at such length, what was little 
more than a passing observation ; and it may be that when 
he has had time further to digest the impressions of his 
interesting journey, and can present his results in a more 
elaborate form than to-night, we may find we have in him 
a more sympathetic adviser. But I would like to make it 
clear before I sit down—if I have not done so already— 
that the proposition put forward by Mr. Forrest only to 
sanction higher buildings by the gratuitous abandonment 
of land, is impracticable. I hope my criticism will not 
take away from the sense of earnestness with which I ask 
you to permit me cordially to support the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Forrest. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are all of us very much in- 
debted to Professor Beresford Pite for adding to our 
records an account of his visit to America, which will be 
read with as much pleasure in America by American 
architects as that with which we have listened to him here 
to-night. Nothing has been said to-night to shake the 
lack of faith which Capt. Warburg has in the unanimity of 
experts. I shal! now go outside the rank of experts, but 
not outside our own ranks. I shall call upon the latest 
Honorary Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who was welcomed here to-night by our 
President—Lord Riddell, who is also, I may say, the first 
fruits of our amalgamation with the Society of Architects. 

The Right Hon. LORD RIDDELL: Not beinganarchi- 
tect, I feel I can compliment Mr. Topham Forrest 
unreservedly upon his most admirable paper. You can 
compliment a man on his paper without agreeing with all 
that it contains. Something has been said to-night as to 
the laudation of American architects and American insti- 
tutions. My position is this: I have been to America, 
and have had a great deal to do with Americans. It is 
most desirable to compliment Americans—American 
architects and other persons who are engaged in different 
vocations, but what I object to is the neglect in expressing 
appreciation of the fine things which we have in our own 
country. I am not an architect, but I am fond of archi- 
tecture, and as I go about our own country I see a great 
many buildings which I am sure all experts would recog- 
nise as very fine buildings. But we never hear anything 
of them. We hear of the beauties of America, of the 
progress of America, but we hear very little of the modern 
architectural beauties of this country. We hear very little 
of the modern progress due to Professor Pite and others 
who have trained architects to be much in advance of 
their immediate predecessors. I was surprised that Mr. 
Topham Forrest made no reference to the real basis of 
American town-planning. Washington was laid out by the 
French engineer, Major L’Enfant, with the view of pro- 
tecting the President and Government of the United 
States. Washington was so laid out that a small military 
force could sweep its avenues by artillery. That system 
of laying out cities with spacious, straight avenues formed 
the basis of the best American town-planning, and 
probably developed into the squares so much admired by 
many who go to America. 


There is one question I should like investigated 
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regarding the American system of building—the aggrega- 
tion of huge numbers of people on small sites. I should 
like to know whether the health of Americans is equa! 
to the health cf the people in this country. The aggrega- 
tion of the population is obviously only one factor, and 
there are often many factors which produce a certain result. 
Do Americans live longer than we do? Are they more 
healthy ? If they do not live longer than we do, 
and if they are not as healthy, is it due to this 
aggregation of population in small areas? Dr. 
Unwin, as is usual with him, made a_ profound 
observation. He said it remained to be seen whether 
Americans had met their problem in the best possible 
manner. American conditions are different from ours, 
and while recognising the ability of Americans in meeting 
the conditions they have had to meet, it does not follow 
that American methods are suitable for our country, 
though there are many foints in connection with archi- 
tecture which English architects might very well copy. 
For instance, there is the size of the drawings. All 
working drawings there are on a much larger scale than 
ours, and before the American starts to build he has 
everything shown complete, even down to the bell- 
pushes in the rooms. Consequently “extras”? do 
not loom so large in America as they do with us 
here. I have spent much in building during the last 
ten years, and can assure you that the question of 
extras is a serious one for us laymen ; it is a question 
to which I think British architects ought to direct 
their attention. In fact, it is so important that I 
am thinking of offering—of course if I get the consent of 
the Council—a prize for an essay to be competed for each 
year by the students on the best method of avoiding extras. 
It is not often that, as a ratepayer, I have the privilege of 
seeing the Chairman of the London County Council in 
such a position that I can address a few observations to 
him. 1 feel specially fortunate in having that opportunity 
to-night. Captain Warburg may be surprised to know, 
considering the amount of criticism all public bodies 
receive, that Iam a humble admirer of the London County 
Council and the self-sacrificing—I am not saying this in 
any humorous sense—body of men who look after the 
interests of this great community. Only those acquainted 
with the transactions ot the London County Council can 
appreciate the vast amount of work done by that body and 
its various committees, work which produces no payment, 
nor any of those honours which public men look for. 

I proceed to say a word of criticism. It has been pointed 
out to-night that our position is different from that 
of America, and that the circumstances which have to be 
met in an old city like London are different from those 
which obtain in new cities. I lament to say, though lama 
ratepayer, that the London County Council has not been 
as active in recent years as in former years in carrying out 
improvements in the heart of London. Much could be 
done to improve traffic facilities if some well-thought-out 
improvements were devised, which could be carried out at 
a comparatively small expense having regard to the vast 
importance of the benefits to be derived from them. As 
the Chairman is here to-night, also Mr. Forrest, I suggest 
to them that they should take an early opportunity of 
producing some schemes which will give us more fine 
streets and add to our transport facilities. 

Before I sit down I should like again to thank Mr. 
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Forrest for his paper. As I listened to him to-night and 
looked at the photographs, ! thought of the enormous 
amount of labour involved in his paper, and of the lucid 
way in which the points were put. I much doubt if these 
wonderful town-planning architects in America could 
have produced as good, certainly they could not have 
produced a better, report than that which has been read 
to us by Mr. Forrest. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think if Lord Riddell, every 
time he speaks to us, is going to offer a prize, we shall 
welcome him here very often. But we do welcome him, 
because we realise the enormous part he plays in the edu- 
cation of this country on all sorts of subjects, and if we 
can get the Press to inculcate in the people of this country 
a love of architecture, our work will be greatly helped. 

It is customary to throw open the meeting to general 
discussion, but at this late hour I am sure you do not wish 
me to do that to-night. All I want to say is this: My 
general impression aiter listening to this paper is, that 
whatever else Americans are, or are not, they have got a 
great habit of building, and it is a habit which must 
commend itself to all architects, whether they build just 
in the way that one likes or whether they do not. If one 
could see in this country, growing up amongst its citizens 
on the one hand, and its great capitalists on the other, a 
preparation for a great architecture and a determination to 
get it, I think we shall have got something from America 
which will indeed be well worth having. 

I now propose to offer to Mr. Topham Forrest this 
vote of thanks. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. TOPHAM FORREST (in reply): I intend only 
to say a few words at this late hour ;_ but I want to point 
this out rather emphatically—that I have given you 
to-night simply my impressions of America as I saw it. 
I am very glad Professor Pite said a few words about the 
purity of American architecture, because I wanted to 
impress upon the audience some of these beautiful works, 
not their heights. It was not their heights principally 
that I wanted to put before you, but what I call the purity 
of the architecture of these latest buildings. 

With regard to the other matters, which are too con- 
tentious to speak about here, I have no doubt my Council 
will, in due time, officially receive the Report and will 
perhaps ask the various committees which I have reported 
to, to go into it very carefully. That is a matter, of course, 
for the near future. 


The following contribution to the discussion has been 
received from Mr. Alfred C. Bossom [F.] : 

I very much regret my inability to be present when 
my friend Mr. Topham Forrest read his paper on 
“The Architectural Development of American Cities.” 
Having lived in the States for the last twenty odd years, 
I have had the opportunity of actually seeing how many 
of the great cities have grown. 

When I first arrived in New York in 1903, the “‘ World ” 
building topped the landscape, but to-day it is almost 
buried among the lower stratum of buildings, as the 
normal structure in that vicinity has reached such a height 
that it has made the skyscraper of 20 years ago look like 
a cottage. 

Of course, living as close to such rapid changes as have 


taken place there may have caused much to escape my 
attention, but there is one feature that does project itself 
very strongly upon my mind. 

London was substantially rebuilt after the Great Fire. 
Paris changed itself almost entirely at the beginning of 
the last century, and it does seem that there comes a time 
when every great city passes through the process of re- 
building, and a very great many of the largest American 
cities are actually passing through that stage now. 

During the nineteenth century the majority of the 
big cities in the States were built up, or rather grew up, 
and this largely at the whim of men whose scientific or 
artistic knowledge was decidedly limited, but fortunately 
the buildings they built in practically every case were not 
very expensive. Again, the first men built on the corners 
of the streets, which was a very satisfactory coincidence, 
for, these buildings being all quite insignificant, it means 
very little to pull them down and replace them by modern 
structures. 

Thus, there is a tidal wave of rebuilding of all of the 
important corners of the largest cities throughout the 
United States, and as the treatment of the corner buildings 
largely settles the character of the property and the 
buildings that fill in between the corners, it is very likely 
that before the next twenty years have passed hardly any 
of the older mid-Victorian structures wil! remain standing 
in the important sections of the main streets. 

In 1900 the majority of the buildings were either of 
what is termed ‘‘ brown stone ”’ or rock-faced structures, 
or finished, to use an American expression, with the cast- 
iron front. 

The Chicago Fair demonstrated the tremendous advan- 
tage of the lighter coloured building, and consequently 
the white building or the slogan of ‘“‘ make your city a 
white city’? became the cry of the great majority of 
Chambers of Commerce (which in America are very 
active) throughout the United States. Slowly now this 
is passing and more colour is being used. 

Such matters as zoning have been treated very fully 
by Mr. Forrest, but there is one other consideration that 
has had the greatest influence upon the development of 
the American cities—after, of course, the esthetic and 
commercial points of view have been satisfied—and that 
is reduction and almost total avoidance of expense of 
upkeep charges and liabilities to repair. 

Any matters that need daily attention, such as polished 
brass, difficult painting requirements, and so forth, are 
most studiously avoided, and although the life of an 
American building is never considered as being of great 
duration, this quality of making the first cost the final 
one has had a most dominating effect both upon the 
materials used and the type of design employed. 

A lack of sufficient highly-skilled labour has caused 
the development to meet these requirements of what are 
largely machine-made structures, and composition in 
mass form always dominates minor detail. The un- 
expected so often found in the architecture of other coun- 
tries is consequently not one of the characteristics of 
America’s architectural development. 

I regret exceedingly not having had the great pleasure 
of having heard the paper which has just been read, but like 
many of my friends in the States, I shall look forward with 
the very keenest interest to seeing it when it is printed. 
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note, which attempts to appreciate fairly the work 

of a brother architect, by some preliminary observa- 
tions, First let me acknowledge this: It is not only the 
City of Bristol and her citizens that owe much to the 
generosity of the members of one family. The whole 
profession of architects may, perhaps, feel a sense of 
gratitude in knowing that private munificence made this 


I: would indeed be ungracious if I did not begin this 
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to satisfy public needs by aiding the whole community 
out of the results of personal success. The University 
has been founded, built, and endowed, by the members 
of one family. And we may be permitted to record the 
names of Mr. H. O. Wills, Mr. Henry Herbert Wills, 
and Sir George A. Wills, as of men who were not only 
local but national benefactors. 

This Bristol building tradition runs in the blood 
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architectural enterprise, combined with so much skilled 
craftsmanship, possible. But particularly, the young 
and struggling school of architecture in Bristol may 
feel encouraged by it to battle against any difficulty 
that the study and pursuit of fine ideals may involve. 
Here is an example for the students to study for it 
shews that an English national tradition still survives. 
It is a tradition in building. and a tradition in public 
service that will educate many generations. There is 
a long record in the history of Bristol of private desire 
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of every Englishmen. It is one that Wessex, the region 
of Alfred and the West Saxons, has preserved, as well 
as any other part of our Anglo-Saxon, and very Gothic, 
race. ‘That tradition produced many of the most beauti- 
ful treasures bequeathed to us by a strictly national and 
Gothic enterprise. Some now look far afield to old 
Roman or Greek, to modern Italian or French sources, 
and not to those of a Gothic origin, for examples of 
building methods worthy of study. But Gothic is the 
architecture of freedom, and its appeal remains. 
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It is peculiarly interesting to see how this English 
tradition has been developed and applied in a very prac- 
tical modern public building by a Bristol architect. 

Every great work can be easily criticised in some way. 
It is not always so easy to understand and appreciate the 


high. And out of it, from the lower level, a double 
staircase of stone, each flight of steps being 10 feet wide, 


leads up to the vestibule of the Great Hall above. Be- - 


tween the flights of stairs, and on the ground floor 
level, a corridor 12 feet wide connects the lower part 


ENTRANCE HALL 


finer qualities and aims it presents. But we may all 
try to see these. 

Sir George Oatley we can congratulate most cordially 
for the work he has done and for the honour conferred 
upon him for doing it so well. 

The principal doorway into the new buildings is under 
the tower. It opens into the lower part of the Entrance 
Hall which is a large fan-vaulted chamber, built in stone. 
This chamber is 85 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 72 feet 


of the Entrance Hall with the other rooms on this floor. 
Another corridor gives access to the two cloak rooms for 
men and women. 

These are arranged so that all persons using them 
enter at one end by separate doors and pass through to 
two different exits at the other end, from these there is 
easy access into a lobby 44 feet long and 20 wide, common 
to both the cloak rooms. 

By this method of planning, the inconvenience and 
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congestion that would be caused by any effort to move 
back against the stream, and to leave the cloak rooms 
by the entrance doors, is avoided. The rest of the 
ground floor is occupied by various offices and by the 
Medical Library. 

The basement provides room for the heating chamber 
and coal stores, the medical and the arts book stores, 
and accommodation for the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
with some other offices. In the two book stores, the 
stacks, each about two feet wide, are packed closely 
together, and are arranged so as to pull out on rollers into 
the gangways which are wide enough to admit the whole 
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and the Council Chamber. A corridor eight feet wide 
gives access from the west of the Vestibule to the Art 
Gallery, and also to the Reception Room, a lift, and a 
secondary staircase. From both the east and the west 
ends of the Vestibule two corridors are arranged which 
run northwards parallel with the axis of the Great Hall, 
which is placed between them. The one, eight feet 
wide, on the west, leads to the side entrances to, and 
exits from, the Hall, platform and retiring rooms. The 
other, ten feet wide, on the east, gives access to similar 
entrances and exits and is also the main artery of com- 
munication between the new buildings and the older 
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length of a stack. Electric book lifts to the libraries are 
provided. 

The first floor gives, by simple and direct planning, 
easy access to all the more important rooms. The 
upper portion of the Entrance Hall is lighted by the 
three windows in the lower part of the tower and by 
others as well. 

The fan-vaulted vestibule which provides a crush 
space at the top of the main staircase and outside the 
Great Hall, or general assembly room, is 78 feet long 
and 20 feet wide. From this vestibule at the eastern 
end a corridor 10 feet wide leads to the wing in which 
the Arts Library is placed. And off it to the south 
are the Vice-Chancellor’s Room, a Committee Room 
and a room for the Librarian. On the north is a staircase 


ones on the northern portion of the site. In the centra 
part of the same Vestibule, two wide main entrance 
doors to the Great Hall are placed. These doorways 
are directly opposite the two flights of steps of the 
principal staircase. And with the two fan-vaulted ceilings 
of the Entrance Hall and the Vestibule, they are visible 
as part of the long, wide, and high, view to be seen through 
the three arches placed at the head of the stairs and across 
the north and south axis line of the plan. 

The whole of the planning and general design of this 
entrance scheme with its free and varied themes of scale, 
proportion and detail, is an extremely fine and impressive 
architectural conception. And as a prelude to the 
Great Hall, it is also an interesting contrast. ‘I he 
form, material, and colour of the Entrance Hall with ‘ts 
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stone vaulting and walls, the large windows, with stained 
glass and other notes of colour, is, in a way, but properly 
on a smaller scale, echoed without repetition, in the 
Vestibule. And once inside the Great Hall, it is easy to 
feel, and see, that there has been a definite idea governing 
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depths of general form have been kept in mind. All 
these are architectural and not archzological matters. 
And it is easy to see in all this work how an architect and 
his aim is helped by skilled craftsmanship. Here that 
skill has evidently been held together in co-operation 


GreaT HALL (Platform steps temporary) 


the approach from the one hall to the other. The Great 
Hall is 100 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 55 feet high. 
The whole is covered with a framed roof made of English 
oak constructed and designed on the hammer-beam 
principle. The size or scantling of the timber used has 
been considered carefully. Not only have the structural 
needs been observed, but also those of scale at different 
heights above the eye. And, in combination with these, 
the related subjects of colour, of line, and the sculptural 


so as to produce a fresh and a modern result along the 
lines of English traditional methods of work. 

It seems quite appropriate that Bristol should build a 
fine timber roof of this kind, for the hulls of the old oak 
ships that were the foundation of her trade and general 
prosperity were floating timber frames of much the same 
kind. The architect who designed and arranged its 
structural principles and thought out every detail of it, 
has, it is evident, been ably supported by the enthusiasm 
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of builders keen about their work, and also by a body of 
skilled carpenters and joiners who took delight in the 
opportunity this building has provided for the exercise 
of their abilities. 

The Arts Library has a floor area 100 feet long and 34 
feet wide, and it is 31 feet high inthe centre. The book- 
cases are arranged so that there are reading alcoves be- 
tween each pair with a gangway down the centre of the 
room. And, above, there is a continuous gallery with 
cases and alcoves planned in the same manner, but with 
a long open well in the centre over the gangway. ‘The 
ceiling of this Library, like that of the Reception Room, 
has a.good decorative plaster ceiling. 

The Reception Room is 64 feet long by 33 wide and 
20 high. At the north end, opposite the oriel window, 
is a music gallery over the corridor. The walls like 
those in the Great Hall are panelled with oak. 

Projecting to the north, and overlooking what will in 
the future be a quadrangle, is the Council Chamber. 

This room is, in shape, part of a 12-sided figure, with 
windows in six of the sides, and buttresses between them 
to stiffen the walls against the thrusts of the stone vaulted 
ceiling. On the stone wall behind the dais on the 
corridor side of the room there are carved shields bearing 
the coats of arms of various benefactors of the University. 

On the two floors above various lecture and class rocms 
are provided. Other rooms are arranged on mezzanines 
between the main floors and in the Tower are Common 
Rooms for professors and also for men and for women 
students. 

The site of the new buildings is at the top of the hill 
at the end of Park Street, the main frontage being 
278 feet to Queen’s Road with a depth of 292 feet. All 
the masons’ work is Pennant or Bath stone from the Box 
Ground or Monk’s Park beds with Clipsham for the 
weatherings and carved, moulded or exposed parts outside. 
The ground rises rapidly from this front northwards to 
the terrace on which the older buildings of the University 
stand. Such a situation gave an opportunity for archi- 
tectural handling which has been admirably used, for the 
view from the lower end of Park Street, by College Green, 
near the Cathedral, has now become one of great dignity 
and beauty. ‘The long rising avenue of buildings in Park 
Street leads the eye naturally up to the fine new tower at 
the top where its mass, and height of two hundred and 
fifteen feet, is outlined against the sky. This tower is to 
the left or west of the site as it is seen from Queen’s Road. 
The Library wing is on the east. And between these is 
a forecourt a little over one hundred feet wide and about 
seventy feet in depth. The recessed part of the front is 
that which contains the rooms for the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Librarian, and a Committee Room. By a fortunate 
decision a strictly English external form of building was 
adopted. It is what would be called late Gothic in 
character. But it is not revival Gothic nor does it attempt 
to follow or to copy precedent in any slavish way. It is 
quite modern, fresh, thoughtful, and free. And it is 
because of the freedom and variety, in general form or 
outline as well as detail, which is possible by using Gothic 
building methods, that this scheme settles down so well 
as a whole among its surroundings. But though there is 
this freedom of treatment used the work displays no 
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freaks. There is in it no expression of a desire to be new 
by a false striving after novel surprises. Such efforts are 
not necessary in any endeavour to carry on, and at the 
same time to develop, within reasonable limits, the 
beauties of a national tradition in building. And this 
particular work is valuable because it proceeds on these 
lines controlled with a strong sense of the fitness of 
things in a practical and usable plan. The plan clearly 
recognises and provides all that modern aims and desires 
for convenience and economy of administration demand. 
But these things have been achieved by the support of a 
deep knowledge of technical building methods. The 
crafts of the mason, the carpenter and joiner, the plasterer, 
and of all the many other skilled men who help us to realise 
our aims in plan, design, and structure, have, it is clear, been 
intimately understood by the designer, the architect, the 
creator and builder-in-chief of this conception. There is 
littledoubt that Gothic methods of building can bemade, by 
those who know them well, to satisfy any modern demand. 
They are so flexible and so free. And they can be used if 
necessary with much decorative detail or with none at all. 
Plain surfaces and a regular distribution and balancing of 
parts can be used alone or with any variety and change 
that may be desired. In this work there is much detail 
of various kinds. But it is appropriately used. There is 
a refreshing irregularity, and not a forced idea of the 
picturesque, in the grouping of the larger parts of the 
whole. And there is also, within some of those parts 
themselves, quite a strict regularity of rhythms, a sym- 
metry and balance, with repetition, among the necessary 
practical features, like the windows, or in the still smaller 
details of a decorative nature, which has been used to give 
expression to definite character. The carving of the 
stone-work is clearly Gothic in feeling but it is modern in 
much of its manner of cutting, and in the subjects that 
have been cut. There are grotesques, but they are not 
copies or imitations of any we have seen. And there are 
heads of soldiers, in caps, or shell hats, as they were used 
in the War. All these take their place quite easily and 
well with the great head of a bearded professor in one of 
the main string courses that runs along near the level of 
the parapet. And heraldry, in all the rich brilliance of 
strict blazonry, has been used inside, and also outside, the 
building to give that touch of fine colour and gold without 
which a building is only half complete. There are nine 
large heraldic shields of arms well placed and admirably 
coloured on the tower. ‘They are distributed on the south, 
the east, and the west sides just above the lower windows 
that light the Entrance Hall. 

Looked at as a whole it may perhaps be said that the 
general character of the external design follows closely 
along the traditional lines of English building to be seen 
at Oxford or Cambridge in many of the older College 
foundations. And it is surely well that this should be so 
for these buildings indicate how much medizval thought 
has done to promote modern development, particularly by 
education, and how history in the past is a part of our 
present equipment for fresh progress. The modern 
University has a Gothic origin. And it may well be 
housed in a building that will remind us of that fact. It 
may too remind us of much more than this that we may 
forget. 
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The Gothic instincts of the English people still live 
and thrive. The English Monarchy is a Gothic institu- 
tion which has survived many times the threat of political, 
ecclesiastical, and other revolutionary invasions. Windsor 
Castle and the story of Runnymede tell us something of its 
history. The English Constitution is a Gothic tradition 
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ancient Universities of Europe were founded by Gothic 
aspirations, and directed by Gothic energy, seeking free- 
dom from the trammels of Italian repression. Oxford and 
Cambridge still exhibit in their buildings the force of that 
effort to move away from a state of ignorance to one of 
informed ability. And now Bristol, one of the most modern 
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and not a Greek or a Roman theory. By it we know, and 
see, and feel, that the freedom of England is a Gothic 
achievement, a commonwealth, and not a democracy. 
That fact is fitly built into the Gothic Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Common Law of England is a Gothic heri- 
tage. And it is preserved by the judges that sit under the 
roofs of our Gothic Courts of Justice in the Strand. The 


of our modern Universities emphasises a fact,and reiterates 
an appeal, by using a Gothic building in which to house a 
truly Gothic institution. But it does not yet provide a 
school of architecture which would help to perpetuate in 
our future buildings some of the beauty, and recover some 
of the skill, our national Gothic masters in art knew how 
to use so ably, so rationally, so scientifically, and, so well. 
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Exhibition of Drawings and Photographs of Wren’s 
Churches in the City of London 


Architecture Club, opened the Exhibition of Draw- 

ings, Water Colours and Photographs of London 
City Churches which has been organised by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in their Galleries in Conduit 
Street. Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, presided. The 
following were among those present at the opening 
ceremony and the private view :— 

Lord and Lady Annaly; Lord Riddell; Lord and Lady 
Morris ; Lord Ashfield ; Lord Terrington ; Lord and Lady 
Jessel ; Lord Ystwyth; Sir Kynaston and Lady Studd ; 
Sir T. Vansittart Bowater, M.P.; Sir Archibald and Lady 
Sinclair ; Sir Harry Foster ; Sir Frederick Sykes, M.P., and 
Lady Sykes ; Sir Arthur Churchman ; Sir Charles Allom ; 
Sir Murdoch and Lady Macdonald; Sir Richard Davies ; 


()s Friday, 5 June, Mr. J.C. Squire, President of the 


Sir Charles Walston ; Mr. and Lady Margaret Duckworth 

Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, M.P.; Major MacAndrew, M.P. ; 
Mr. F. G. Rye, M.P.; Mr. Hilton Young, M.P., and Mrs. 
Young; Mr. J. C. Davidson, M.P., and Mrs. Davidson ; 
Lieut.-Col. Henderson, M.P.; Mr. Alfred Barnes, M.P.; 
Mr. J. B. Couper and Miss Couper; Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Harmsworth ; Major Cadogan ; the Rev. Prebendary and Mrs. 
Perry ; Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A.; Mr. Alderman Josiah 
Gunton ; Mr. Gordon Selfridge ; the Master of the Grocers’ 
Company ; the Master of the Cutlers’ Company ; the Master 
of the Painters’ Company ; the Master of the Society of 
Apothecaries ; the Master of the Haberdashers’ Company ; 
the Rev. Prebendary and Miss Hobson. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN, in opening the proceedings, 
said that all who read their London Mercury knew Mr. 
J. C. Squire very well, and among all the remarkable 
productions of his pen in that journal there was perhaps 
nothing better than a certain one on the subject of the 
London City churches. It was of some length, in verse, 
so replete with delightful humour that it was most 
amusing to read, and through it all showed such admirable 
appreciation of the beauty and interest of these churches 
and of their value as memorials of the history of a great 
city that it marked Mr. Squire at once and permanently 
as the friend of those architects who were striving to keep 
these churches in being and to defend them against 
those who ought to be their chief defenders. They could 
think of no one more suitable than he to open their exhi- 
bition, and he asked Mr. Squire to perform that 
office. 

Mr J. C. SQUIRE said he thought there were a large 
number of people better qualified to open this Exhibition 
than himself. He did not, however, know of any place more 
suitable for the holding of such an exhibition than the 
Galleries of the Royal Institute, for healthy living art was 
always accompanied by a reverence for the work of the 
past. If they looked round the walls they would see a 
variety of drawings and a large number of photographs. 
They would observe that the majority of the photographs 
were taken by Mr. Yerbury, who was now the most 
distinguished architectural photographer in the coun- 
try. They had been taken primarily with the view of help- 
ing the architectural bodies in the preservation of the City 
churches. The Chairman had referred to the great mass 


of people who talked about the churches, yet many of them 
had never been inside one, and their knowledge extended 
to the view that could be seen from a taxicab. ‘There were 
even among the actual defenders of the churches those who 
were really unfamiliar with them. Those present that 
afternoon, however, had shown their desire to make their 
attitude towards the churches perfectly clear. No one of 
the opinion, an opinion which he believed to be held by 
the Bishop of London, that nothing erected after the 
Gothic era could be of zsthetic value could appreciate the 
churches. ‘The Bishop had announced that he would 
rather resign his See than see the Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew pulled down, but he also seemed to suggest that 
nothing not belonging to the era of St. Bartholomew’s could 
be regarded as coming into an esthetic category, but could 
only be regarded as being built for a purpose which was not 
now being fulfilled. Those whodid not take that point of 
view found in the back streets of the cityanenormous variety 
of pleasure; a variety which was now expressed on the walls 
of the Institute Galleries. Mostly by Wren within the limit 
of one narrow period and in one marked style they showed 
he had secured variety in his detail, and had completely 
avoided monotony. The photographs and drawings of 
steeples and towers showed the resemblance that existed 
in a family between brothers and sisters. Within 
that form he really did more than they could expect any 
one man to do. These steeples were known to some extent: 
what was not known was the interior of the churches. 
There again they found an immense variety and wealth of 
hidden beauty stowed away, almost unknown by the 
people whose business did not carry them to the City. Let 
them take the Church of St. Stephen Walbrook, known 
to architects and some laymen as a work of experiment in 
the style of St. Paul’s : in the words of the American lan- 
guage “ Atry-out.”’ It was beautiful in its rounded curves 
and a triumph of mathematics. Take again the simple 
Church of St. Mary Abchurch : nothing could give an idea 
of the beauty of this building. He mentioned St. Mary’s 
because it was not one of the most famous, like St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. He would mention the well-known Church of 
St. Bride as the classical steeple was a triumph of Wren’s 
art, coming as near to a Gothic effect as a classical struc- 
ture could. Further east a more Gothic edifice was 
noticed. ‘The tower of St. Dunstan’s had a crown of 
flying buttresses of almost incredible slenderness. It was 
said at the time that the steeple would never stand the 
weather, to which Wren replied, that the tempests might 
rage and his other steeples fall, but the steeple of St. 
Dunstan’s would remain erect. His prediction in this 
case has been fulfilled. 

He could deal for a long time with the merits, qualities 
and details of the large number of City churches: but 
there were one or two points he would like to mention 
in direct relation to particular churches. Of recent years 
there had been a distinct threat to their existence. It 
should be remembered that those associated for their 
destruction thought that by this means funds might be 
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raised, by the sale of sites, which might enable fresh build- 
ings to beerected. But it was not a question of one or two 
churches going. In a process of this kind it might mean 
that all the churches practically would be destroyed. With- 
in the last 200 years half of the churches designed by 
Wren had gone ‘“‘ West.” If they turned to Mr. Walter 
Bell’s book on the Great Fire of London they would find 
that the hands of the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
despoilers had caused nearly as much destruction as the 
fire. They could be certain if they did not put their foot 
down hard they would not have a single church left ; one 
by one they would go until nothing remained but St. Bart- 
tholomew’s and St. Paul’s—if it had not fallen down—and 
if the present Bishop were not succeeded by another 
prelate who had different views as to Gothic art. The 
churches were not only great architectural monuments 
but were also great historical monuments. Everyone was 
linked up with the social life of the capital of this Empire, 
and there was scarcely one which did not contain memo- 
ries of one or more great Englishmen. In one church was 
the record of the birth of Milton; in another, in the 
vestry, he had found the marriage certificate of Shelley. 
There was not a single church which was not linked up 
with the finest elements of the State. It was the duty of 
everyone of them to make themselves so well acquainted 
with these buildings that if controversies arose they would 
be prepared with facts with which to surprise their oppo- 
nents. One other thing, the view of St. Magnus the Mar- 
tyr, although a most beautiful church, was now shut off by 
Adelaide House. The view of the Monument and the 
Church of St. Magnus had been shut out. That was the 
sort of thing that was likely to happen if the general public, 
and that meant the clients of the architects, did not con- 
sider merely the beauty but the responsibility of their 
buildings. 

Mr. Squire then declared the Exhibition open. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the meeting was not held 
for discussion or it would be easy to speak at considerable 
length on the subject of the churches. Their safe-keeping 
was mainly a matter of appreciation, and he hoped this 
exhibition would help to secure this appreciation, but the 
best course that they could adopt was to visit the churches 
themselves and, happily, most of them were now open for 
a considerable time every day. 

He wished to convey the cordial thanks of the Institute, 
not only to Mr. Squire but also to all who had contributed 
to the success of the Exhibition. They had relied very 
much on Mr. Yerbury’s photographs, most of which had 
been taken specially for the purpose, and it seemed to 
him that some of them were probably the best photo- 
graphs of architecture ever made ; there were a number 
of water-colours by Mr. A. I. C. Bryce, Sydney R. Jones, 
and others ; two or three fascinating sepia drawings by 
Mr. K. Murray ; drawings by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher and 
Mr. Raffles Davison and Mr. Cecil King ; photographs 
by Mr. Will F. Taylor; many exhibits lent by Mir. 
Batsford and many other drawings, prints and photo- 
graphs for which they were very grateful A few things 


sent had not been considered suitable for an exhibition 
which was intended to be popular rather than technical, 
measured drawings for instance, but without accepting 
these drawings the Committee thanked the authors very 
cordially for offering them. 
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Correspondence 


MR. RAFFLES DAVISON’S DRAWINGS AND 
SKETCHES : 
SUGGESTED PUBLICATION. 


The Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 
London, 2 June, 1925. 

Dear Sir,—The recent exhibition in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries of sketches by Mr. Raffles Davison brought a 
host of visitors who marked their appreciation of the 
practical value of his handiwork by purchasing all the 
drawings and many of the sketches. 

We are not surprised at the interest thus displayed, for 
Mr. Raffles Davison possesses an instinctive sense of 
beauty, and has by his acute observation preserved for us 
an accurate record of British craftsmanship ancient and 
modern. 

Though most of his drawings and sketches may have 
been published, they have never been brought together as 
one collection, and it seems to the subscribers of this letter 
that a permanent record of this kind would be of great 
value and interest. Such a publication would, in addition 
to its inherent merit and beauty, help to explain to pos- 
terity the outlook which inspired and governed the work 
of the architects of past generations. 

In order to ascertain the support likely to be accorded 
to this project, we should be glad to have the names of 
proposed subscribers.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 
S. D. ApsHEaD, 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
EDWIN Cooper, 
E. Guy Dawser, 
Henry M. FLETCHER, 
J. ALFRED GotcuH, 
ARTHUR KEEN, 
JOHN KEppPIE, 
EDWIN LUTYENs, 
C. H. REILty, 
A. E. RICHARDSON, 
ASTON WEBB, 
Maurice E. Wess, 
HERBERT WIGGLESWORTH. 


«*x If members who wish to become subscribers to the 
proposed publication will send their names to the Editor he 
will be glad to forward them to the proper quarter. 


The Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear S1r,—May I be allowed through your columns 
to express my most sincere thanks to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for the kindness they have extended 
to me in allowing an exhibition of my sketches to be held 
in their Galleries ? If anything could have added to the 
pleasure and gratitude I have felt it is the unfailing 
courtesy and help which the hard-worked officials of the 
Institute have extended to me.—I am, yours faithfully, 

T. RarFLes Davison. 
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MR. TOPHAM FORREST AND HIGHER BUILD- 
INGS. 
2 Basinghall Avenue, London, E.C.2. 


9 June, 1925. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,—- 

S1r,—The observations which I made after the reading 
of Mr. Topham Forrest’s paper on American architecture 
were founded upon Mr. Forrest’s expressed view that 
higher buildings should only be permitted where owners 
consented to the setting back of their premises. 

The following morning The Times announced the 
publication of Mr. Forrest’s report to the London County 
Council on his American visit, and, on purchasing a copy, 
I found that, in that report, he recommends higher build- 
ings up to 120 feet on certain conditions and in certain 
situations, which recommendations he did not disclose 
when reading his paper. 

Had I known of these valuable concessions, I need 
scarcely say that I should have abstained from criticising 
Mr. Forrest’s paper, as it is obvious from his report that 
he has become a convert to higher buildings. 

Yours faithfully, 
DE.LIssA JosEPH [F.]. 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS LIST. 

The congratulations of members of the R.I.B.A. will 
be cordially extended to members of the Institute who 
appeared in the list of Birthday Honours announced on 
June 3. 

GerorGE HERBERT OaTLey, R.W.A. (Fellow)—Knight- 
hood. 

Sir FrReDERIC GEORGE Kenyon (Director and Principal 
Librarian British Museum) Honorary Associate—G.B.E. 

HeNrY ARTHUR CROUCH (Consulting Architect to the 
Government of Bengal) (Fellow,—C.I1.E. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 
DEGREE CONFERRED UPON SIR GILES GILBERT Scott, R.A. 

In the presentation for the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Sir Giles Gilbert Scott by the University of Liverpool 
on Friday the 5 June, the terms of the address were as 
follows :— 

“My LorD AND CHANCELLOR, 

“ Rarely does a generation find its opportunity : rarely 
does the opportunity find the man. Our generation in 
Liverpool has been blessed in that the opportunity and 
the man have found each other. For a second time, 
given a great opportunity, Liverpool has trusted in youth 
and youth has shown its power. Elmes was not twenty- 
four when he designed that noblest of civic buildings, 
St. George’s Hall; Giles Gilbert Scott was not of age 
when there came to him the vision of a great Cathedral. 
That was a quarter of a century ago. ‘To-day his vision, 
shaping itself, is becoming fact: his inspiration has 
becomes ours. But not ours alone. We feel its influence 
even though the realisation is not yet complete—its 
austerity, its mighty power, its witness to higher things. 
We can dimly imagine what its influence will be upon 
Liverpool and its generations yet unborn, the influence 
of this city within a city, this city of God set upon a 
hill, whose light cannot be hid. 
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** On behalf of the University and in proud and humble 
recognition of what Liverpool owes to a great architect, 
in the name of the Senate and of the Council I present to 
you, my Lord and Chancellor, Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Knight, Royal Academician, Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, for the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa, of this University.” 


HAM HOUSE. 
R.I.B.A. Visir oN 16 May. 

Ham House is probably known to many, but the visit 
on 16 May proved a pleasant surprise to those of the 
party who had not previously seen its treasures. 

Approached from Twickenham Ferry or Petersham, 
it appears secluded in sylvan surroundings. 

Built in 1610 by Sir Thomas Vavasour on a plan shaped 
as an H, with loggias as at Holland House but on the 
north front, it passed in 1633 to William Murray, created 
Earl of Dysart in 1643, and it has remained in the posses- 
sion of these earls. The beginnings of successful men 
are not without interest, and it is related that William 
Murray was appointed ‘ Whipping Boy” to Prince 
Charles I. 

In 1672 the Countess Elizabeth of that time, whose 
second husband was John, Duke of Lauderdale, enlarged 
the house by building in the space on the south side of 
the hall between the east and west wings, and made 
othera dditions. She filled the house with most of the 
furniture and pictures of the period. In course of time 
the gables have been removed and hipped roofs with a 
modillion cornice substituted without parapet or capping. 
Most of the windows have been modernised with sashes, 
but many with mullions remain. The floor over the hall 
was early in the eighteenth century removed so that it 
is now as high as two storeys with a gallery on all sides 
for access to adjoining upper rooms. 

The wealth of pictures by Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, 
Reynolds, and others was appreciated,and the long gallery 
remains, as the inventory has it, ‘‘ with two and twenty 
‘ Picktures with carved gilt frames.’ The tapestries 
of the early eighteenth century in the Cabal Room were 
executed after paintings by Watteau, with well drawn 
figures in natural and lively action in a landscape of quiet 
colouring, and singularly free from the multi-coloured and 
bizarre effect of so many tapestries. 

The interior of the house was gracefully described to 
the party by Mrs. Cabell. 

The gardens and shrubberies are in keeping with the 
age and charm of the house, and the wilderness contains 
some grand old Scotch firs and other trees planted in the 
seventeenth century. we 


DINNER TO MRS. ARTHUR STRONG. 


An influential committee of which the Earl of Beau- 
champ is chairman, has been formed to hold a dinner in 
honour of Mrs. Arthur Strong on her retirement from 
the Assistant Directorship of the British School at Rome. 
The dinner will take place at the Hotel Cecil on Tuesday, 
14 July. The Earl of Oxford will be in the chair. The 
tickets for the dinner are 12s. 6d. and may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mrs. Brooke, 3 Arkwright Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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Allied Societies 


LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the society was held 
at the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, on Friday, 8 May, 1925. 
The 49th annual report, for the year 1924-5, was adopted. 
Owing to deaths and resignations the membership has 
decreased from 204 to 192. 

The prizes were distributed and an exhibition of 
students’ drawings was held at Leeds on 28 November 
1924. Mr. Alban Jones, president, gave his address 
before 82 members and associates. 

During the session informal evenings were held. On 
19 February and 30 March 1925, members exhibited 
drawings of recent works; the president suggested the 
inauguration of a ‘‘ Diploma Portfolio ” to which present 
members be asked to contribute illustrations of their 
executed works including one autograph drawing, and all 
new members on election, one or more of the illustrations 
to be selected for inclusion in the portfolio to form a record 
in the Society’s Library. At the second meeting there was 
discussion on the Press and Architecture; it was thought 
that a similar interest to that now shown by the London 
Press and public in architectural matters should be fostered 
locally. A small annual or bi-annual exhibition of local 
architecture was suggested, with competent criticisms in 
the press akin to those now given to easel picture exhibi- 
tions, also that articles should be written on local street and 
domestic architecture in an interesting and _ intelligible 
manner for the lay mind in architectural matters. 

The Junior Members held three very successful and 
well attended meetings, the first being on 21 January 1925, 
the subject of discussion being the work of Sir John 
Burnet, A.R.A., and Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. At the 
second meeting on 18 February the subject was Archi- 
tectural Education, with particular reference to school 
and office training. At the third on 25 March drawings of 
a competition promoted by the Leeds Civic Society for a 
“Design for a Bandstand” were on exhibition. The 
jury’s award was read and criticisms were given by the 
president of the Leeds Civic Society, Lieut.-Colonel E. Kit- 
son Clark. 

During the session in May and November. the Inter- 
mediate R.I.B.A. examination was held at the Leeds 
School of Architecture. An interesting series of competi- 
tions have been arranged for students of the Society. The 
following officers were elected for the session 1925-6: 
President, W. Alban Jones; Vice-presidents, Douglas 
Bowman and J. E. Stocks ; Hon. Treasurer, W. White- 
head [4.]; Hon. Editor, T. Butler Wilson [F.] ; Hon. 
Librarian, J. Addison [A.] ; Hon. Secretary, F. L. Charl- 
ton[A.] Members of Council, V. Bain [A.], L. H. Bakes, 
Norman Culley [F.], G. H. Foggitt [4.], J. F. Walsh [F.] 
and F, W. H. Allison [A.], Associated Member. 


LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue, brought up to date, of the Loan 
Library has recently been compiled, and can be now 
obtained on application at the R.I.B.A., price 1s. 6d., 
postage 3d. extra. 


The Annual Elections 


The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Report of the Scrutineers, which was 
read at the General Meeting on Monday 8 June. 


TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL 
BUSINESS MEETING. 


MONDAY 8 JUNE 1925. 


The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1925-1926 beg to report as follows :—1,573 
envelopes were received—434 from Fellows, 583 from 
Associates, and 556 from Licentiates. The result of the 
election is as follows :— 


COUNCIL, 1925-1926. 
PRESIDENT.—Edward Guy Dawber (unopposed). 


Past-PRESIDENTS.—Sir Reginald Blomfield (unopposed) ; 
John Alfred Gotch (unopposed). 


Vick-PRESIDENTS.—Elected : Arthur Keen, 1,322 votes ; 
Major Harry Barnes, 1,262; Sir Banister Fletcher, 1,195 ; 
Thomas Ridley Milburn, returned unopposed under Byelaw 
29(a)———Not Elected : Henry Philip Burke Downing, 1,010. 
1,539 voting papers were received, of which 15 were invalid. 


Hon. SEcRETARY.—Edwin Stanley Hall (unopposed). 


MemsBers OF CovuNciL: FELLOws.—Elected : Sir John 
James Burnet, 1,005 votes ; Herbert Tudor Buckland, 944 ; 
Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, 942 ; Professor Charles Herbert 
Reilly, 867 ; Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood, 720; Sir Alfred 
Brumwell Thomas, 710. Not Elected : Edward Prioleau 
Warren, 630; Walter Tapper, 608; John Alan Slater, 586 ; 
Edward John Partridge, 537; Alfred John Taylor, 520; 
Herbert Arthur Welch, 424; Delissa Joseph, 311. 1,539 
voting papers were received, of which 39 were invalid. 


AssociATE MEMBERS OF CouNCcIL.—Elected : Philip Wad- 
dington Hubbard, 860 votes; George Leonard Elkington, 
851 ; Major Thomas Cecil Howitt, 808 ; Lieut.-Col. H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine, 793 ; Manning Durdin Robertson, 716. 
Not Elected : Stewart Kaye, 695 ; Frank Henry Heaven, 664 ; 
Ronald Aver Duncan and Charles Holloway James, 625 each ; 
William Harding Thompson, 624. 1,539 voting papers were 
received, of which 9 were invalid. 


LICENTIATE MEMBERS OF CouNCIL.—Elected : John Edwin 
Yerbury, 1,263 votes; John Carrick Stuart Soutar, 1,160 ; 
Lieut.-Col. Noel Huxley Waller, 1,091 ; Lieut.-Col. Percy 
Alfred Hopkins, 1,020; Augustus Seymour Reeves, 1,005 ; 
James Inch Morrison, 968.——Not Elected : Arthur Grove, 
956 ; Thomas Craigie Marwick, 932. 1,539 voting papers were 
received, of which 6 were invalid. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM OR THE IRISH FREE STATE.—Five Representatives from the 
Northern Province of England.—Arthur John Hope, Manches- 
ter (unopposed); Edmund Bertram Kirby, Liverpool 
(unopposed) ; Eric Morley, Leeds and West Yorks (unopposed); 
Henry Leslie Paterson, Sheffield (unopposed); George 
Reavell, Northern Architectural Association (unopposed). 
Three Representatives from the Midland Province of England.— 
Albert Thomas Butler, Birmingham (unopposed) ; Ernest 
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Richard Eckett Sutton, Nottingham (unopposed) ; James 
Stockdale Harrison, Leicester (unopposed). Two Representa- 
tives from the Southern Province of England.—George Churchus 
Lawrence, Wessex (unopposed); Harold Sydney Rogers, 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon (unopposed). Three Representatives 
of Allied Societies in Scotland—Nominated by the Council of 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland: John Keppie, 
President of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland ; 
George Andrew Paterson, President of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects ; Charles Geddes Soutar, President of the 
Dundee Institute of Architects. One Representative of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects —Charles Frederick Ward 
(unopposed). One Representative of the Allied Societies in 
Treland.—To be nominated by the Council of the Roval Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE BRITISH 
Dominions Overseas.—To be nominated by the Council of 
each of the following : The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, the Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
Architects, the New Zealand Institute of Architects. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(Lonpon).—Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel (unopposed). 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SUR- 
VEYORS AND TECHNICAL AssISTANTS.—Charles McLachlan (un- 
opposed). 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.— 
Maurice Everett Webb (unopposed). 

Hon. Avupitors.—Alfred Harold Goslett (unopposed) ; 
Frank John Toop (unopposed). 

ArT STANDING COMMITTEE: FELLOws.—FElected : Edward 
Guy Dawber, 1,233 votes; Francis Thomas Verity, 1,198 ; 
Halsev Ricardo, 1,194 ; Professor Stanley Davenport Adshead, 
1,162 ; Francis Winton Newman, 1,159; Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester, 1,155; Sir John James Burnet, 1,151 ; Henry 
Philip Burke Downing, 1,124 ; Maurice Everett Webb, 1,079 ; 
Walter Tapper, 1,002.——Not Elected: Louis E. J. G. de 
Soissons, 904 ; Heaton Comyn, 858. 1,406 voting papers were 
received, of which 13 were invalid. 

AssociATEs.—Flected : Leonard Holcombe Bucknell, 1,i 51 
votes ; Cyril Arthur Farey, 934; Michael Theodore Water- 
house, 825 ; Herbert James Rowse, 824; William Ha.ding 
Thompson, 769 ; Ronald Aver Duncan, 762.——Not Ele:1d : 
The Hon. Humphrey Arthur Pakington, 700 ; Thomas Smith 
Tait, 642; Claude St. John Garle Miller, 575 ; Roderick 
Eustace Enthoven, 541. 1,406 voting papers were received, of 
which 23 were invalid. 

LIcENTIATES.—Elected : Arthur Grove (unopposed) ; Archi- 
bald Stuart Soutar (unopposed); Francis Robert Taylor 
(unopposed). 

LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE: FELLOWS.—Elected : 
Louis Ambler, 1,172 votes ; Oswald Partridge Milne, 1,156 ; 
David Theodore Fyfe, 1,113 ; Basil Oliver, 1,091 ; Charles 
Sydney Spooner, 1,088 ; Arthur- Hamilton Moberly, 1080 ; 
Frederick Charles Eden, 1,008 ; Henry Martineau Fletcher, 
997 ; Charles James Dawson, 972 ; Arthur Stratton, 964.—— 
Not Elected : Edward Brantwood Maufe, 948 ; William Henry 
Ansell, 897 ; Ronald Potter Jones, 679 ; Frank Lishman, 616. 
1,446 voting pavers were received, of which 16 were invalid. 
AssociaATEs.—Elected : Harold Chalton Bradshaw, 1,127 votes ; 
Charles Cowles-Voysey, 1,053 ; Professor Lionel Bailey Bud- 
den, 930; Henry Castree Hughes, 898; Charles Edward 
Sayer, 809; Arthur Trystan Edwards, 738. Not Elected : 
John Murray Easton, 702 ; Miss Isabel Maud Chambers, 697 ; 
Graham Burnell Tubbs, 583; Eric Rawlstone Jarrett, 569. 
1,446 voting papers were received, of which 16 were invalid. 
LICENTIATES.—Elected : Arthur Edward Henderson (unop- 
posed) ; Lieut.-Col. Noel Huxley Waller (unopposed) ; John 
Edwin Yerbury (unopposed). 
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PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE: FELLOws.—Flected : 
Arthur Keen, 935 votes ; Max Clarke, 801 ; Frederick Chatter- 
ton, 774; George Hastwell Grayson, 729; David Barclay 
Niven, 684 ; Gilbert Henry Lovegrove, 665 ; Herbert Arthur 
Welch, 654; William Gillbee Scott, 649; William Henry 
Atkin-Berry, 645; Francis Jones or Alfred John Taylor, 
568 each._—-Not Elected : Edward Charles Philip Monson, 
551; Thomas Ridley Milburn, 535; Charles Archibald 
Daubney, 509 ; Edward John Partridge, 506 ; Delissa Joseph, 
499 ; William George Hunt and W. Henry White, 495 each ; 
Harry Teather, 445 ; William Campbell Jones, 368 ; Arthur 
William Kenyon, 323; William George Ingram, 301 ; Charles 
Ernest Elcock, 295 ; Noel Dennis Sheffield, 265 ; Thomas 
Wallis, 260. 1,457 voting papers were received, of which 66 
were invalid. 

AssociaTes.—Elected : John Douglas Scott, 1,100 votes ; 
George Leonard Elkington, 1,063 ; Charles Woodward, 1,044 ; 
Harry Valentine Milnes Emerson, 1,042; Philip Waddington 
Hubbard, 996 ; William Henry Hamlyn, 671. Not Elected: 
Charles Benjamin Smith, 656 ; Geoffrey Thomas Mullins,537 ; 
John Henry Sturgeon, 530; Frederick Richard Jelley, 405. 
1,457 voting papers were received, of which 24 were invalid. 

LicenTIATEs.—Elected : John Carrick Stuart Soutar, 922 
votes ; Joseph William Denington, 902; Augustus Seymour 
Reeves, 798. Not Elected: Frederic Roger Betenson, 767 ; 
Albert Anthony Fillary, 543. 1,457 voting papers were 
received, of which 38 were invalid. : 

ScIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE: FELLOws.—--Elected : Her- 
bert Duncan Searles-Wood, 1,196 votes ; William Edward 
Vernon Crompton, 1,066 ; William Robert Davidge, 1,031 ; 
Robert Stephen Ayling, 973; Professor Ravenscroft Elsey 
Smith, 966, Francis George Fielder Hooper, 945; Dr. 
Raymond Unwin, 930 ; Digby Lewis Solomon, 798 ; Thomas 
Penberthy Bennett, 781 ; Edwin James Sadgrove, 773. 
Not Elected : James Ernest Franck, 749 ; Charles Frederick 
Skipper, 746; John Edward Dixon-Spain, 710; Charles 
Edward Varndell, 672 ; Percival May Davson, 635 ; George 
Edward Withers, 497. 1,442 voting papers were received, of 
which 33 were invalid. 


AssociaTEs.—Zlected : Hope Bagenal, 1,104 votes ; Edwin 
Gunn, 978; Richard Goulbourn Lovell, 786; Robert John 
Angel, 774; Percy William Barnett, 761 ; Harvey Robert Sayer, 
736.-—-Not Elected : Stanley Victor Bradford, 571 ; Charles 
Holloway James, 536 ; Samuel Pointon Taylor, 533 ; Charles 
Stanley White, 500; Alfred Ernest Mayhew, 469 ; Thomas 
Francis Ford, 248. 1.442 voting papers were received, of 
which 25 were invalid. 

LiceNTIATES.—Elected : Percy John Waldram, 1,076 votes ; 
Ernest Hollver Evans, 962; George Nathaniel Kent, 923.—— 
Not Elected : Lieut.-Col. Percy Alfred Hopkins, 922. 1,442 
voting papers were received, of which 47 were invalid. 

Scrutineers—Henry Lovegrove [-4.], Chairman, T. Frank 
Green [F.], Geoffrey C. Wilson [F.], F. B. Nightingale [.4.], 
E. J. W., Hider [Z.]. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE. 

Insurance to-day is a very complicated business and 
too much care cannot be exercised 1n the choice of an in- 
surance company and of a policy. If, however, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architects’Benevo- 
lent Society, they are sure of obtaining competent guid- 
ance inall insurance matters. Especially favourable terms 
are secured by the Society, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 

MEETING. 

18 May 1925. 
PLANNING: LONDON AND HOME 

COUNTIES. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge was appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on a Joint Committee convened by the Town 
Planning Institute for the purpose of preparing a petition 
to the Prime Minister asking him to receive a deputation 
to make representations on the subject of the Regional 
Town Planning of London and the Home Counties. 


By-LAWS WITH RESPECT TO NEW STREETS AND BUILDINGS. 

It was decided to make representations to the Ministry 
of Health on this subject. 

Tue Law oF ANCIENT LIGHTs. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it was decided to initiate a discussion with the 
Surveyors’ Institution with a view to putting forward an 
agreed scheme for dealing with easements in a comprehen- 
sive manner by way of a Bill in Parliament. 


REGIONAL ‘TOWN 


Notices 


BUSINESS AND SPECIAL GENERAL MEETINGS: 
22 JUNE 1925. 


The Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1924-25 will be held on Monday, 22 June 1925, 
at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Fifteenth General Meeting 
(Business) held on 8 June 1925; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

To present the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., LL.D. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
22 June, at 9.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on Monday, 8 June, 1925. 

To confirm the following resolutions which were 
passed by the requisite majority at a Special General 
Meeting held on Monday, 8 June 1925 :— 

(1) That Bye-law 29 (d) be amended by the addition of 
the following words :— 

‘** Provided always that in the event of the represen- 
tative nominated by any such Society being absent 
from the United Kingdom such Society shall be 
entitled to nominate a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute for the time being who is practising 
in the United Kingdom to represent it upon the 
Council during the absence of the representative first 
so nominated as aforesaid.” 

(2) That Bye-law 29 be amended by the addition of the 
following words after paragraph (g) :— 

*-(h) The Chairman for the t-me being of each of the 
four Standing Committees referred to in Bye-law 52. ’ 

(3) That the necessary steps be taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such additions to Bye-law 
29 as is required to give effect to these resolutions. 
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THE R.I.B.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
NEWCASTLE AND DuRHAM. 
8 To 11 JULY 1925. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all 
members of the Architectural Association and of the Allied 
Societies are cordially invited to attend the Conference 
(see full particulars enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL.) 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies who 
propose attending the Conference are reminded of the 
following railway travelling facilities that are available : 

From London to Durham a tourist ticket is issued, 
available for two months and with facilities for breaking 
the journey at all important points, for 58s. 3d. (3rd class). 

From London to Newcastle the ordinary return fare is 
67s. 10od.; but members could take a tourist ticket to 
Whitley Bay for 68s., enabling them to break their journey 
at Newcastle either going or returning, and by which they 
can, if desired, go on to the coast at any time within the 
period of two months. 

Mr. Alfred Myers, railway agent, of 343, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., will be pleased to advise members 
who propose travelling from London and other centres, and 
also to issue tickets and book seats on application to him. 


THE R.I.B.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the Supplemental Charter recently granted to the 
R.I.B.A., provision is made for the formation of a non- 
corporate class of Subscribers. ‘The Council have the 
power to elect to this new class any persons who, not being 
professional architects, are interested in the activities of 
the Royal Institute and in architectural matters generally. 

** Subscribers ”’ will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings 
(except private Business Meetings) and to receive a copy 
of the Annual Report. They will not, however, be 
entitled to use in connection with their name or business 
any words or initials indicating that they are Members 
of or connected with the Royal Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a ‘“‘ Subscriber ”’ 
will be £1 1s. The first payment will become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
payment of 12s. per annum, Subscribers will also receive 
post free the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, which is published fort- 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. 

The Council cordially invite applications from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

IAN MAacALISTER, 
Secretary RI.B.A. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS IN THE R.I.B.A. 
GALLERIES. 

15 to 20 Fune.—Exhibition of the work of students at 
the Northern Polytechnic. 

22 to 27 June.—Exhibition of drawings and photographs 
of the works of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., LL.D., 
Royal Gold Medallist, 1925. 

30 Fune to 4 fuly.—Exhibition of competitors’ designs 
submitted in the Competition for the Royal Hospital 
School, Holbrook, Nr. Ipswich. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES IN THE EAST. 


The Council of the Royal Institute have had their 
attention directed to the inadequacy and indeed the general 
incompetency shown in the quantities frequently supplied 
to contractors for public works to be carried out in India, 
Ceylon, China and the Straits Settlements. They desire 
to draw the attention of Members to the fact that the 
Standard Method of Measurement, drawn up by the 
Surveyors’ Institution in collaboration with the Con- 
tractors’ associations is suitable for application to much 
of the more important building work in the East, and 
recommend the adoption of this method for such work, 

It_is not suggested that the Standard Method of 
Measurement should be applied to the smaller building 
works where local or native methods of construction are 
employed. 


WARNING TO MEMBERS. 


Information has been given to the effect that a man 
describing himself as an Architect and Surveyor is calling 
on Members in South Coast towns and offering to nego- 
tiate work on their behalf in return for a weekly salary. 
Members are warned against having any dealings with 
this individual and are asked to communicate with the 
R.I.B.A. should they be approached in the matter. 

IAN MAacALISTER, 
Secretary RI.B.A. 


PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 
THE TITE PRIZE, THE SOANE MEDALLION AND 
THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

‘The attention of intending competitors is called to the 
fact that the closing date for applications for admission 
to the Preliminary Competitions for the Tite Prize and 
the Soane Medallion is 15 June, and the closing date for 
applications for admission to the competition for the 
Owen Jones Studentship is 1 July. 


Competitions 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE 
HOSPITAL. 


Proposed out-patient and casualty department, to be 
erected in Cleveland Road, Wolverhampton. Assessor, 
Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums £200, £150. 
and £100. Last day for questions, June 27th. Designs 
to be sent in not later than September 5th, 1925. Condi- 
tions obtainable by depositing £1 0 o. 


CAERPHILLY WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competitions are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the above competitions. 
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UGANDA RAILWAY, NEW OFFICES, NAIROBI 


Information has been received from the Chief Engineer, 
The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, West- 
minster, S.W.1, that according to advices received by last 
mail from Nairobi the first premium of £200 has been 
awarded to the design submitted by F. Gordon McIntosh, 
Architect, 222, St. Andries Street, Pretoria, South Africa, 
and the second premium of £100 to the design submitted 
by C. A. Thomas and Herbert Jones, Architects, Salisbury 
Chambers, Wind Street, Swansea, South Wales. 


GOWER R.D.C. HOUSING COMPETITION. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Compe- 
titions. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHIREHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 


Closing date for receiving designs 1 July 1925. Assessor, 
Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums £150, 
£100, and £50. Apply to the Clerk of the County 
Council, Shire Hall, Norwich. 


COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 


Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite participation 
in an International Competition in connection with a 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The Municipality have set apart a sum of 35,000 
kroner to be expended in prizes. There will be three 
prizes, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians chosen by the Municipality, 
the (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and English 
can be procured after 1 February 1925, from the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr. 100. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pre- 
viously if the drawings, particulars, etc., are returned 
in good condition. Projects to be delivered to the City 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-day, 
1 September 1925. 

After judgment the competing projects will be publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


CoMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENC2 HALL 
FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 


The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 
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An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition will be ready in Febru- 
ary, 1925, and will be despatched from Geneva so that 
Cevernments and competitors may receive copies at 
8 proximately the same date. Copies for distant coun- 
tries will therefore be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain num!0q 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


COALVILLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., 
as assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ARTI. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior Lecturer and 
Instructor in Studio Design Classes. The candidate appointed will 
be required to take charge of studio and lecture work connected with 
junior courses, under the guidance of the Head of the School of 
Architecture. 

Candidates should be associates of the R.I.B.A. and hold the 
qualifications of a recognised architectural school. 

Salary in accordance with standard scales for Schools of Art. 
The selected candidate wi!l be required to take up his duties as soon 
as possible. 

Forins of application, which may be obtained from the under- 
signed, should be returned not later than 18 June. 

James GRAHAM, 
Director of Education, 


Education Office, 
Calverley Street, leeds. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

[wo Assistant Architects are required in Public Works Depart- 
ment, Municipality of Shanghai. Preference will be given to 
Associates of the R.I.B.A. Candidates must be thoroughly trained 
Architects and should have had experience in the planning, designing 
and supervision of the erection of Public Buildings. Age limit, 
25 to 30 years, and preferably unmarried. Salary about £60 per 
month. Further particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., or to Messrs. John Pook and Co., 68, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

A FIRST-CLAss Assistant is required in a London Architect's 
office. An intimate knowledge of the constructional details ot 
schools is essential—Apply, stating experience, to Box 7525, 
c o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED ASSOCIATE With some capital, aged 38, wishes to 
meet Architect in the South of England who requires an energetic 
partner; or would manage a branch office in a provincial town.— 
Reply Box 5925, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

_ARCHITECT’S AssISTANT, disengaged, experienced in all branches 
of professional practice and office routine, keen, energetic and rapid 
draughtsman. Has lately been engaged as senior assistant on one 
of the City's largest modern buildings. Able to supervise and carry 
through large competitive projects, working drawings, or sketch 
designs.—Reply Box 5025, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, W.1. 

ARCHITECT'S AssISTANT, disengaged, experienced in the prepara- 
tion of working drawings, details, etc. (domestic and ecclesiastical), 
surveying old buildings, levelling, draft specifications, etc., with 
good general office routine.-—Reply Box 8023, c/o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A.R.I.B.A., with use of West End office and ‘phone, which would 
remain available, desires partnership in well-established practice in 
or near London. Trained in recognised Architectural School, and 
has had wide office experience in London and the provinces. Would 
invest capital if prospects were sufficiently good. Testimonials.— 
Reply Box 8625, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1 

A.R.I.B.A. (Public School), with small practice, desires to 
purchase £500 per annum share in well-established London firm. 
Highest references ; keen and hard worker.—Box 2955, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ARCHITECT, age 44, With considerable experience in domestic 
work, is desirous of obtaining a partnership in well-established 
firm of architects, not London. Capital available.—Apply Box 
1165, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A.,9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

A.R.I.B.A. with own established town and country practice, 
having less work in average year than he can get through, desires to 
meet with London architect who has rather more than he can 
manage, with view to sharing expenses and rendering assistance at 
busv times on moderate terms. Would guarantee three to four 
davs’ assistance per week. References exchanged.—Box 2555, 
co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


MR. FRANK H. HEAVEN [4.]j. 

Mr. Frank H. HEAVEN, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., Cert. Royal San. 
Inst. (R.I.B.A. Grissell Gold Medal, R.I.B.A. Bossom Silver Medal, 
and Survevors’ Institution Prizeman), Chartered Architect and 
Chartered Surveyor, of 39 Coronation Street, Aberkenfig, Glam., 
has opened an office at No. 2 Church Street, Cardiff, and will be 
pleased to receive trade calls and catalogues at that address, 


MR. E. FIANDER ETCHELLS. 

Mr. E. FiaNDER Etcuects, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., has been elected 
President of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. STANLEY WaGuorn [4.! has changed his address from 8 King 
William Street to 9 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. Telephone 
Gerrard 8093. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 

Wantep by A.R.I.B.A., secondhand (latest editions) books on 
Town Planning by Raymond Unwin, by Haverfield, by F. L. 
Thompson, by H. Inigo Triggs, and by Hughes and Lamborn, and 
Essentials of Composition by Van Pelt.—Apply Box 7625, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ROOMS TO LET. 
An ARCHITEcT has one room to let in the Temple. Joint use of 
the telephone.—Apply Box 1065, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes X V 


SESSION 1924-25. 

At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 8 June 1925, 
at 8 p.m., Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 
The attendance book was signed by 1o Fellows (including 4 
Members of the Council), 6 Associates (including 1 Member of 
the Council), and 4 Licentiates. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 2 March 
1925 having been published in the JoURNAL, were taken as read, 
confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The President having announced that the meeting had been 
summoned for the purpose of considering the Council’s pro- 
posals for the amendment of Bye-Law 29, with regard to the 
representation of Dominion Allied Societies on the Council, 
and the addition of the Chairmen of the four Standing Com- 
mittees, it was RESOLVED : 

(1) That Bye-Law 29 (d) be amended by the addition of the 
following words : 

“ Provided always that in the event of the representative 
nominated by any such Society being absent from the 
United Kingdom such Society shall be entitled to nominate a 
member of the Council of the Royal Institute for the time 
being who is practising in the United Kingdom to represent 
it upon the Council during the absence of the representative 

* first so nominated as aforesaid.” 

(2) That Bye-Law 29 be amended by the addition of the 
following words after paragraph (g) : 

“© (h) The Chairman for the time being of each of the four 
Standing Committees referred to in Bye-Law 52.” 

(3) That the necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction 
of the Privy Council to such additions to Bye-Law 29 as are 
required to give effect to these resolutions. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the Session, 
1924-25, held on Monday, 8 June 1925, immediately after the 
Special General Meeting above recorded, and similarly con- 
stituted, the Minutes of the meeting held on 18 May 1925 
having been published in the JoURNAL, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members :— 

Mr. Donn Barber, of New York, elected Hon. Corresponding 
Member, 1922. 

Mr. Alan Keith Robertson, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Mr. Leonard Robert Stains, elected Licentiate 1912. 

It was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted by the 
President : 

Mr. Robert J. McBeath, Fellow. 

Mr. Fred Thorpe, Licentiate. 

The following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under Bye-Law ro :— 
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AS FELLOWS (14). 


Apams : Percy T1pswe.t [A. 1909], Colombo, Ceylon. 

Brst : Hatsteap [A. 1925], Blackpool. 

Dunn : HerBert Henry [A. 1896], Cambridge. 

GLeENcrRoss Haron [A, 1919]. 

GUTHRIE : LEONARD Rome, M.C., M.R.I. [4. 1910]. 

Hopson : Captain JosepH REGINALD, M.C. [4. 1907], Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia. 

Hott: Harorp Guy [4. 1908]. 

SWANNELL : CHARLES MALCOLM 1911]. 

THOMPSON : Morais [A. 1910], Doncaster. 

TRENCH : GILBERT MACKENZIE, F.S.I. [A. 1908]. 

WALKER : Epwarp Ho.tswortu [A. 1906], Doncaster. 

WALKER : MARSHALL Eyre [A. rg11]. 

Warp : BerNaRD MIcuHact [A, 1906], Liverpool. 

WELCH : RoLanp [A. 1908]. 


AS ASSOCIATES (5s). 


ASHBURNER : Epwarp Heatucott, B.Arch.Liverpool, War- 
rington. 

BLoopworTH : CHARLES THOMAS, B.Arch.Liverpool, Liver- 
pool. 

JENKINS : WILLIAM Victor, B.Arch.Liverpool, Wallasey. 

Maw : SAMUEL HERBERT, Montreal, Canada. 

VELARDE : FRANCIS XAVIER, Higher Bebington. 

AS HON ASSOCIATES (4). 

DEARMER: THE Rev. Percy, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical Art and Lecturer in Art, King’s College, 
University of London. 

Sir LIoneL, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., J.P. 

SHAW : EvELYN CAMPBELL, M.V.O. 

TURNER : LAURENCE ARTHUR, F.S.A. 

The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the Council 
the following had ceased to be members of the Royal Institute : 


ASSOCIATES. 
M. H.C. Doll, S. M. Fairlie; G. Fox; G. A. Gale; Sir 
T. D. Rhind ; F. R. Smith ; J. F. Wilson. 


LICENTIATES. 


A. L. Belcher ; R.T. Davey ; G. Gould ; E. H. H. Griffith ; 
W. P. Holgreaves ; A. C. Hunt ; W. Langley ; W. Macpher- 
son; R. P. Oglesby ; J. B. Orwin ; A. C. Scott ; T. K. White. 

The Scrutineers’ Reports, giving the results of the Annual 
Elections of the Council, the Standing Committees, and the 
Hon. Auditors were read. The President declared the 
Officers, Members of Council and Standing Committees, and 
Hon. Auditors duly elected in accordance therewith. 

‘I'wo candidates for the Practice Standing Committee having 
received an equal number of votes, a ballot was held, asa 
result of which Mr. Francis Jones was elected. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labours in con- 
nection with the elections. The proceedings closed at 
8.49 p.m. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL. 


Dates of Publication—1924: 8th, 22nd November; 6th, 
zoth December. 1925: 10th, 24th January; 7th, 21st Feb- 
ruary; 7th, 21st March; 4th, 25th April; 9th, 23rd May; 
13th, 27th June; 18th July; 15th August; 19th September ; 
17th October. 
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Rates of Wages in the Building Trade in 
Great Britain. 


Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but the Royal Institute cannot be responsible for errors. 


The following ‘Tables extracted from the A/iisiry of 


Latour Gazeite show the present rates of wages as 
agvecd upon by the National Wages and Conditions 


Council for the Building Industry. 


The rates of wages in the London district within a 
12-mile radius of Charing Cross are 1s. 85d. for painters, 
1s. ghd. for other craftsmen (bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters and joiners, woodcutting machinists, slaters, 
plumbers and plasterers), and 1s. 4$d. for labourers, 
and }d. per hour less for those working between 12 and 


15 miles from Charing Cross. 


Grade. Craftsmen. Labourers. 


ff, s. 
A 1 8 2 3% 
At 1 7} 
A2 I 23 
A3 r 64 i 2 
1 6 tr 
1 54 r if 
Ibo § 2% 
1 4h 1 
1 of 
C2 34 


GRADING OF TOWNS. 


‘The towns in which the above Grade rates have been 
reportcd to apply are shown below, divided into their 
main Area Groups. ‘The principal exceptions are 
indicated in the notes appended to each Group. In 
towns marked * the rate for painters is 1d. less than 
that paid to other craftsmen, and in those marked f it 


is 4d. less than the craftsmen’s rate. 


NORTH EAST COAST :- 


Grade A.—Alnwick, Annficld Plain, Barnard Ca-tle, Di 
Auckland, Blackhill, Blyth, Chester-le-Street, Consett, Cr 
Darlington, Durham, Gateshead, Hartlepools, Hebburn, Hexha 
Jarrow, Middlesbrough, Morpeth, Newcastle, North and Seuth 
Shields, Seaham Harbour, Shildon, Stanley, Stockton-on-Te« 
Sunderland, Thornaby, Wallsend, Whitburn, Whitley Bay, 
Willington and Wooler. Grade A2.—Dcrwick-on-Tweed. 


YORKSHIRE :— 


Brighouse, Castleford, Cleethorpes, Colne  Vailey, 
Dewsbury, Doncaster, Grimsby, Guiseley, Halifax, 
Hebden Bridge, Holmfirth, Horbury, Huddersfield, Mul), 
Inupingham, Keighley, Leeds, Mexborough, Mirfield, Morlev, 
Normanton, Ossett, Pontefract, Pudsey, Rawdon, Rotherham, 
Scunthorpe, Sclby, Sheffield, Shipley, Sowerby Bridge, Spen 
Valley, Wakeficld, Wombwell, Yeadon, and York. Grade At. 
—Bridlington and Scarborough. Grade A2.— Barnoldswick, Gool 
Skipton and Whitby. Grade A3.—Drifficld, Filey, Maltoi 
ae Worksop. Grade B3.—Kirby Moorside, Northallerton an 
ickering, 


Grade A.— Barnsley, Batley, Beverley, Bingley, Birstall, Bradfcrd, 
‘rosshills, 


NORTH WESTERN COUNTIES :— 


Grade A.—Accrington, Adlington, Alderley Edge, Altrincham, 
Ashton -in- Makerfield, Ashton - under - Lyne, Atherton, Bacup, 
Barrow, Birkdale, Bispham, Blackburn, Blackpool, Blackrod, 
Bolton, Broughton (Flints.), Burnley, Bury, Carlisle, Chester, 
Chorley, Church, Clayton-le-Moors, Cleveleys, Clitheroe, Colne, 
Conuah’s Quay, Dalton-in-Furness, Darwen, Denton, Drovlesden, 
Dukinfield, Eccles, Farnworth, Flectwood, Frodsham, Glossop, 
Groat Harwood, Haslingden, Hawarden, Helsby, Heywood, Higher 
Kinnerton, Horwich, Hyde, Kirkham, Lancaster, Leigh, Levland, 
Litth-borough, Longridge, Lymm, Lytham, Manchester, Middleton, 
Morecambe, Mossley, Nelson, Oldham, Ormskirk, Oswaldtwistlec, 
Padiham, Pendlebury, Poulton, Preston, Prestwich, Queensferry, 
Radcliffe, Ramsbottom, Rawtenstall, Rishton, Rochdale, Run- 
corn, St. Annes-on-Sea, St. Helens, Saddleworth, Sale, Salford, 
Shaw, Shotton, Southport, Stalybridge, Stockport, Swinton, 
Thornton, Todmorden, Tyldesley, Walkden, Warrington, West- 
houghton, Whalley, Whiteficld, Widnes, Wigan and Wilmslow. 
Grade Al. —- Macclesfield and Wrexham. Grade A2.— New 
Mills. Grade A3.— Askam, Broughton-in- Furness, Buxton, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Cleator Moor, Congleton, Coniston, Crewe, 
Distington, Egremont, Grange-over-Sands, Harrington, Hay- 
field, Knutsford, Macclesfield, Maryport, Middlewich, Nantwich, 
Northwich, Sandbach, Tarporley, Ulverston, Whitehaven, Winsford 
and Workington. Grade B1.—Colwyn Bay, Conway, Holywell, 
IJandudno, Llandudno Junction, Mostyn, Prestatyn, Rhos and 
Rhvl. Grade B2.—Ambleside, Bangor, Bowness-on-Windermerec, 
Carnarvon, Cockermouth, Grasmere, Holyhead, Kendal, Keswick, 
Langdale, Llanfairfechan, Penrith and Windermere. 

{[Nore.—Jn the Liverpool and Birkenhead districts the rates 
remain unaltered at 1s. 84d. for carpenters and joiners, woodcutting 
machinists, and painters, ts. gd. for other craftsmen, and 1s. 34d, 
for labourers.J 
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RATES OF WAGES IN 'THE BUILDING 'TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


MIDLAND COUNTIES :— 


Grade A.—Alfreton, Belper, Bilston, Birmingham, Blackheath, 
Chesterfield, Coalville, Coventry, Derby, Heanor, Hinckley, Ikeston, 
Kenilworth, Langley Mill, Leck, Leicester, Lincoln, Long Eaton, 
Loughborough, Mansfield, North Staffordshire (Stoke-on-Trent, 
Burslem, Hanley and Newcastle-under-Lyme), Nottingham, Nun- 
caton, Oldbury, Ripley, Sutton Coldfield, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Swanwick, West Bromwich, Willenhall and Wolverhampton. 
Grade A2.—Bricrley Hill, Burton-on-Trent, Coseley, Cradley Heath, 
Darlaston, Dudley, Gornal, Halesowen, Knowle, Melton Mowbray, 
Northampton, Old Hill, Rugby, Sedgeley, Solihull, Stafford, Stour- 
bridge, Swadlincote, Walsall and Wednesbury. Grade A3.— 
Atherstone, Bewdley, Boston, Bromsgrove, Caunock, Droitwich, 
Gainsborough, Grantham, Hednesford, Kidderminster, Leaming- 
ton, Lichfield, Louth, Malvern, Matlock, Newark, Oakengates, 
Peterborough, Redditch, Retford, Rugeley, Shifnal, Shrewsbury, 
Skegness, Sleaford, Southwell, Stourport, Stratford-on-Avon, Tam- 
worth, Warwick, Wellington and Worcester. Grade B.— Kettering, 
Market Harborough and Wellingborough. Grade B1.—Oakham, 
Oundle, Raunds, Rushden, Thrapston and Uttoxcter. Grade B2. 
—Bridgnorth, Church Stretton, Horncastle, Ludlow, Newport, 
Spalding and Wirksworth. 


EASTERN COUNTIES :— 


Grade A3.—St. Albans, Brentwood and Welwyn Garden City. 
Grade B.—Bedford, Cambridge, Felixstowe, Ipswich, Luton and 
Norwich. Grade B1.—Baldock, Biggleswade, Braintree, Chelins- 
ford, Clacton, Colchester, Frinton, Gorleston, Halstead, Harpenden, 
Hatfield, Hertford, Hitchin, Hoddesdon, Ingatestone, Letchworth, 
Lowestoft, Southend-on-Sea, Stevenage, Stotfold, Walton-on-the- 
Naze and Yarmouth. Grade B2.— Dovercourt, Harwich, King’s Lynn 
and Newmarket. Grade B3.—Ampthill, Attleborough, Aylsham, 
Bishop’s Stortford, Braughing, Cromer, Dunstable, Ely, Fakenham, 
Leighton Buzzard, March, Much Hadham, Puckeridge, Southwold, 
Standon, Stowmarket, Tring and Woodbridge. Grade G1. 
Aldchurgh, Halesworth, Leiston, Saxmundham, Wickham Market 
and Wymondham. Grade €2.—Coltishall and Saffron Walden. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES :— 


Grade A1.-—Gravesend and Northflect. Grade A3.—Addlestones 
Ashford (Middlesex), Ashstead,t Cobham, Leatherhead,t and 
Wevbridge. Grade B.—Abingdon, Amersham, Ascot, Bourne- 
mouth, Brighton, Chalfonts, Christchurch, Didcot, Eastbourne, 
Eastleigh, Egham, Englefield Green, Eton, Gerrards Cross, Gosport, 
Henley, Hove, Maidenhead, Oxford, Poole, Portsmouth, Reading, 
Slough, Southampton, Staines, Windsor, Wokingham — and 
Wrveombe. Grade B1.—Dracknell, Byflect, Chatham, Chesham, 
Dorking, Gillingham, Guildford, Maidstone, Marlow, Redhill, 
Reigate, Rochester, Sevenoaks, Sunningdale, Sunningh I, Tilehurst, 
Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells and Woking. Grade B2.—-D-xhill, 
Bramley, Cranleigh, East Grinstead, Farcham, Godalming, 
Haslemere, Horsham, Littlehampton, New Forest (Brockenhurst, 
Lymington, Lyndhurst, Milford, New Milton and Ringwood), 
Oxted, Winchester, Witley and Worthing. Grade B3.—Andover, 
Arundel, Ashford (Kent), Avlesbury, Bagshot, Banbury, Basing- 
stoke, Bicester, Bletchley, Bognor, Bosham, Broadstairs, Bucking- 
ham, Burgess Hill, Camberley, Canterbury, Chichester, Crawley, 
Deal, Dover, Faringdon, Faversham, Fenny Stratford, Folkestone, 
Hastings, Havant, Herne Bay, Hythe, Lingfield, Margate, Midhurst, 
Milton Regis, Newbury, Newport Pagnell, Pangbourne, Petworth, 
Ramsgate, Sandgate, Sittingbourne, Stony Stratford, Thame, 
Walmer, Wendover, Westgate, Whitstable, Witney, Wolverton 
and Woodstock. Grade 61.—Hayward’s Heath, Isle of Wight 
and Tidworth. Grade ©2.—Alton,* Hartley Wintney,* Hawk- 
hurst, Petersfield, Rye and Staplehurst. 


SOUTH WESTERN COUNTIES :— 


Grade A.—Bristol, Devonport* and VPivymouth.* Grade A2. 
—Exeter,* Newton Abbot, Paignton and Torquay. Grade B. 


—Bath, Cheltenham, Gloucester,* Hereford,* Swindon,* Ross-on- 
Wye* and Weston-super-Mare. Grade B1.—Barnstapie, Prince- 
town, Stroudt and Taunton. Grade B2.—Bridgwater, Burnham- 
on-Sea, Cirencester,* Coleford,* Exmouth, Ledbury,* Lydney,* 
Totnes,t Weymouth* and Yeovil.* Grade B3.—Bovey Tracey, 
Box,* Bradford-on-Avon,* Brixham, Cheddar Valley,* Corsham, * 
Melksham,* Midsomer Norton, Radstock, Trowbridge,* Welling- 
ton* and Westbury.* Grade 61.—Caluc,* Chippenham,* Crediton,+ 
Cullompton,* Dawlish, Dorchester,* Glastonbury, Minchead,* 
Shepton Mallet and Strect. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE :— 


Grade A.— Aberdare, Ammanford, Barry, Bridgend, Burry Port, 
Cardiff, Ebbw Vale, East Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire 
Valleys, Garw Valley, Gorseinon, Llanelly, Maesteg, Merthyr, 
Neath, Newport, Ogmore Vale, Pontardawe, Pontypridd, Porthcawl, 
Port Talbot, Rhondda and Rhymney Valleys, Sirhowy Valley, 
Swansea and Swansea Valley. Grade A1.—Abergavenny. 
Grade A2.—Chepstow. Grade B.—Brecon, Builth, Carmarthen, 
Llandilo, Llandrindod Wells and Milford Haven. Grade B2.—- 
Monmouth. Grade €—Pembroke and Pembroke Dock. 


SCOTLAND :— 


Grade A.—Airdric, Alloa, Alva, Ayr, Barrhead, Bellshill, Bridge 
of Weir, Burntisland, Clydebank, Coatbridge, Dumbarton, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, Dunoon, Edinburgh, Falkirk, Glasgow, Gourock, 
Grangemouth, Greenock, Haddington, Hamilton, Helensburgh, 
Irvine, Johnstone, Kilmarnock, Kirkcaldy, Lanark, Larbert, 
Largs, Leith, Leslie, Markinch, Motherwell, Musselburgh, Neilston, 
North Berwick, Paisley, Pencaitland, Perth, Port Glasgow, 
Renfrew, Rothesay, Stirling and Wishaw. Grade A2.—Arbroath, 
Brechin, Dumfries, Galashicls, Hawick, Maxwelltown, Montrose, 
Peebles and Selkirk. 


[Note.—The rates quoted do not apply to plasterers and painters 
in Scotland, who are not affiliated to the National Wages and 
Conditions Council. The rate for labourers at Perth and 
Irvine is 1s. 3d., and at Arbroath, Brechin and Montrose 
1s. 14d. In the case of plasterers a rate of 1s. od. per hour 
is payable at the following towns :— Airdrie, Alloa, Alva, 
Ayr, Clydebank, Coatbridge, Dumbarton, Dundee, Dunferm- 
line, Edinburgh, Falkirk, Glasgow, Greenock, Hamilton, 
Irvine, Kilmarnock, Nirkcaldy, Leith, Motherwell, Paislev, 
Perth and Stirling. The rate for painters at the following 
towns is 1s. 8d.:— Airdrie, Alexandria, Alloa, Alva, 


Ardrossan, Avr, Barrhead, Bellshill, Beith, Bridge 
of Allan, Broaburn, Broughly erry, Buckhaven, 


Burntisland, Carnoustie, Clydebank, Coatbridge, Cowden- 


heath, Dumbarton, Dundee, Dunfermline, Dunoon, 
Iedinburgh, Falkirk, Glasgow, Gourock, Grangemouth, 
Greenock, Gullane, Haddington, Hamilton, Helensburgh, 
Irvine, Johnstone, NKennoway, WNilmacolm, Wilmarnock, 
Nirkcaldy, Larbert, Targs, Larkhall, Teith, Leslie, 
Teven, Markinch, Methil, Motherwell, Neilston, North 


Berwick, Paisley, Perth, Port Glasgow, Renfrew, 
Rothesay, Saltcoats, Slenhousemuir, Stirling, Uddingstor, 
Vale of Leven, Wemyss and Windygates. The rate for 
painters at the following towns is 1s. 7d.:—Aberdeen, 
Arbroath, Biggar, Callander, Carluke, Cupar, Galashiels, 
Girvan, Hawick, WNelso, Nirkcudbright, Tanark, Peebles, 
Selkirk and St. Andrews, and the rate at Pelerhead is 1s. 6d. 
and 1s. 54d. at Brechin, Forfar and Montrose. 


24th June, 1925. 
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